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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1958 
U.S. Senate, 


Sevect CoMMITTEE ON Improper ACTIVITIES, 
IN THE Lapor oR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D.C. 


The select committee met at 11 a.m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
221, agreed to January 29, 1958, in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy, Democrat, Massachusetts. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel ; La Vern J. Duffy 
investigator; Irwin Langenbacher, investigator; Ruth Y. Watt, chief 
clerk. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan and Kennedy.) 

The Cuairman. Today the committee opens a hearing into the 
activities and practices of the Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation in the Chicago, IIl., area. 

One of the most insidious of union practices occurs when a closely 
knit union group exacts tribute from employers for the privilege of 
operating, and fan workers for the privilege of working. This ap- 
pears to be one of the elements of the case we shall investigate in this 
series of hearings. 

Another destructive practice occurs when unions or managements, 
or both, acting in collusion, set out to regulate prices or to prearrange 
the order and the amounts of bids which are supposed to be competi- 
tive and secret on various types of building projects. 

Such practices are extremely detrimental to the general public. 
They create artificial high prices, prices which must necessarily come 
out of the pockets of the unsuspecting consumer. This element of la- 
bor-management improper activities will also be studied during the 
current hearings. 

We hear a great deal about “labor peace.” Such peace gives stabil- 
ity to our economy, continuity of output, and production. Such 
peace, however, must be based on mutual understanding between labor 
and management—on the faithful execution of contracts and the good 
faith settlement of union-company grievances and differences. 

When labor peace is put on the market as a commodity for sale, 
however, it becomes a perversion of the entire concept. We cannot 
permit tribute and payoffs to become the substitute for proper nego- 
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tiation and compromise in our labor-management relations. It is 
improper for unions to require such tribute or payoffs as their price 
for maintaining such peace, and it is equally improper for manage- 
ment to make proffers of under-the-table payments in an effort to 
secure things from a union which their competitors cannot secure. 

One of the grave problems facing this committee during its hear- 
ings has been the perversion of what are considered legitimate union 
functions and activities into shakedowns and payoff schemes. This 
particular facet of labor-management relations will be one of the 
focal points of this present series of hearings. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy, are there any further statements? 

If not, call the first witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Carl] L. Burrows. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Burrows. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CARL L. BURROWS, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
LEONARD F. BANOWETZ 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Burrows, state your name and your place of 
residence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Burrows. My name is Carl L. Burrows. My residence is 
Wichita, Kans., and I am the manager of the Coleman Co.’s Mid- 
western Division. 

The Cuatrman. You have counsel, have you, Mr. Burrows? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The CyHarrman. Mr. Counsel, identify yourself for the record, 
please. 

Mr. Banowerz. I am Leonard F. Banowetz, corporate counsel for 
the Coleman Co. 

The Cuarmman. Where is your office ? 

Mr. Banowetz. In Wichita, Kans., with the Coleman Co. 

The Cuarrman. And you are a member of the Kansas bar, are you? 

Mr. Banowetz. Yes, 1 am a member of the Kansas bar. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Burrows, could you tell us what the Coleman 
Co. manufactures ? 

Mr. Burrows. We manufacture outing products, camp stoves, lan- 
terns, and that sort of thing, and heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the first ? 

Mr. Burrows. Outing products. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean camping equipment? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long has the Coleman Co. been in existence? 

Mr. Burrows. About 53 or 54 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. In this field, where does the company rank in the 
country, approximately ? 

Mr. Burrows. In which field ? 

Mr. Kennepy. In fields that you mentioned, where it does work. 
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Mr. Burrows. In outing products, in our lines, we probably do 60 
or 70 percent of the total business of this country. In heating equip- 
ment we are probably one of the first 10 manufacturers, I would say. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would include the air conditioning ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Air conditioners and heating? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with the Coleman Co. ? 

Mr. Burrows. Twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were at one time a vice president ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are retiring, are you? 

Mr. Burrows. No, I am not retiring. At my own request I have 
taken over the management of our Midwestern Division. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought after 30 years—— 

Mr. Burrows. I am ineligible; but I hope I don’t retire at that 
time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Burrows, when did your company get into the 
air-conditioning and heating-equipment business field ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. Well, we got into the heating equipment business 
about 20 years ago, and into the air conditioning and warm-air- 
furnace business, I would say we started in about 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were you having difficulty when you went into 
this field, getting your products placed and having the Sheet Metal 
Workers handle those products ? 

Mr. Burrows. I would say we were, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That started in approximately when ? 

Mr. Burrows. I think 1951. 

Mr. Kennepy. About 1951? 

Mr. Burrows. I am quite sure that is the date. 

Mr. KenNepy. What steps were taken by your company or by you 
to try to get a solution to that problem ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, we tried a number of things. A part of our 
unit was being produced by a firm in St. Louis. Their union was 
the Stove Mounters Union, and we found that didn’t solve our prob- 
lem. We were having trouble in major metropolitan areas because 
while we had a union in our plant, it wasn’t the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union, obviously, and so we had trouble getting our equipment 
installed. 

Mr. Kennepy. What union did you have in your plant? 

Mr. Burrows. We had an independent union, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of it? 

Mr. Burrows. I will have to ask our counsel. 

Mr. Banowerz. The National Appliance Workers Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the Sheet Metal Workers Union refused to 
emrnae your products, because your employees didn’t belong to their 
union ? 

Mr. Burrows. In many areas, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet a Mr. Cronin, who was the vice presi- 
dent of the Sheet Metal Workers and have discussions with himt 

Mr. Burrows. Not at that time, sir: I did meet him. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1952? 
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Mr. Burrows. In 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. What led up to that meeting ? 

Mr. Burrows. I had a sales manager, a Mr. Marks, who is now dead, 
and I had given him the responsibility of getting our problem solved 
in some manner. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Marks’ position at that time ? 

Mr. Burrows. He was sales manager of our heating division. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his first name ? 

Mr. Burrows. Louis. He told me that he had a solution to the 
situation, and suggested I make a trip with him to Chicago to meet 
Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us about that trip. 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. I don’t have the date, but I think it was 
in 1952, and I think we have the records. Mr. Marks had told me that 
he could correct our problem but it would require a little cash to do 
it. I asked him how much money he needed, and he told me $2,000. 
I went to Chicago with Mr. Marks with a company check on the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., and the cash was placed in an 
envelope and Mr. Cronin was with Mr. Marks, and on the street, out- 
side of the Continental Illinois Bank, I handed Mr. Cronin the en- 
velope with the $2,000 in it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you understand, or what was explained to 
you, as to why you had to pay Mr. Cronin the $2,000 ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, all I can tell you, sir, is Mr. Marks told me that 
he thought it could solve our problems. 

Mr. Kennepy. That Mr. Cronin could solve our problems / 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this $2,000 was necessary to do that ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go in with Mr. Marks to cash the check? 

Mr. Burrows. No. Mr. Cronin and Mr. Marks and I went into the 
bank, and I left Mr. Cronin and Mr. Marks downstairs in the lobby, 
and I went up and cashed the check myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you brought the cash back ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the envelope? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you meet with Mr. Cronin then and give 
him the money ? 

Mr. Burrows. On the street, two or three blocks from the bank. 

Mr. Kennepy. All three walked down ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Mr. Cronin, and I don’t quite understand 
who he is? 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Cronin is an official of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union, and I believe international vice president. 

The Cuarrman. International vice president of the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union ? 

Mr. Burrows. I think that is the correct title. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were his responsibilities? Did you under- 
stand that they extended through the Midwest ? 

Mr. Burrows. I am not sure that I follow you. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were Mr. Cronin’s responsibilities? Did you 
understand where his jurisdiction was ? 
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Mr. Burrows. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand or know he was vice president 
of the Sheet Metal Workers ? 

Mr. Burrows. I knew that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know it at the time you gave him $2,000? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have a document here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Burrows, I present to you the following docu- 
ments of what purport to be a photostatic copy of a letter dated May 
8, 1952, on the Coleman Co., Inc., stationery, signed by J. A. Dye, 
secretary, and addressed to James M. Johnson, second vice president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Tll.; and 
also what purports to be a photostatic copy of a check drawn by the 
Coleman Co. in the amount of $2,000 in favor of the Continental Ili- 
nois Bank & Trust Co., check dated May 8, 1952; and also photostatic 
copy of what is termed a check requisition bearing the same date on 
the Coleman Co.’s form. 

Will you please examine these three documents and state if you 
identify them. 

(Documents handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Cuatrman. Those may be made exhibits 1A, 1B, and 1C. 

(Documents referred to marked “Exhibits 1A, 1B, and 1C,” for ref- 
ence, and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15913-15915.) 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Burrows, did you subsequently make further 
payments to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Either you or Mr. Marks made further payments? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much in total did you pay to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. We paid a total of $27,000; $5,000 of it was returned. 

Mr. Kennepy. The last payment you made was returned ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will just go through those payments, and when 
they were made. 

You made another payment in January of 1953, did you? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. If Iam correct, just for clarification, the check made 
exhibit No. 1A or 1B from which you obtained the proceeds, $2,000, 
that $2,000 which you delivered to Mr. Cronin on the street is the 
first payment ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Subsequently, then, you paid a total of $27,000, of 
which $5,000 was returned to you 2 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Paid tothe same man for the same purpose ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That includes the $2,000? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you here another series of documents, the 
first of which purports to be a photostatic copy of a letter of January 
15, 1953, addressed to James P. Johnson, second vice president, Con- 
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tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, IIl., signed by 
J. A. Dye, secretary-treasurer of the Coleman Co., Inc.; also what 

urports to be a photostatic copy of a check in the amount of $5,000, 
Fated January 15, 1953, payable to C. L. Burrows, and drawn by the 
Coleman Co., Inc.; also, at appears to be a photostatic copy of a 
check requisition payable to C. L. Burrows, dated January 15, 1953, 
in the amount of $5,000, from which there appears to have been re- 
ceived $5,000 in cash. 

I present you these documents and ask you to examine them and 
state if you identify them. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Cuarrman. They may be made exhibits No. 2A, 2B, and 2C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 2A, 2B, and 
2C” s" reference, and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15916- 
15918. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the circumstances surrounding the second 
niyo of $5,000? 

r. Burrows. I am not sure that I follow you, Mr. Kennedy. Just 
how it was done; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; how it came to be paid and how it was handled. 

Mr. Burrows. Well, it was paid because Mr. Marks told me that 
he needed—when this thing started, Mr. Kennedy, I didn’t know there 
was to be a continuation of it. The $2,000, I thought, was all Mr. 
Marks needed. But he came back to me then, let’s see, in January of 
1953, and said that he needed another $5,000. I authorized the check 
to be issued, and cashed it in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand it was going to be for the same 
purpose ? 

r. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the first $2,000 that you paid in June 1952 
achieved the purpose that you desired ? 

Mr. Burrows. Not wholly, but to a very substantial degree. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had it alleviated your labor difficulties 

Mr. Burrows. It had; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. The situation had improved a great deal? 

Mr. Burrows. It had improved. 

Mr. Kennepy. Over the period of June 1952 to January 1953? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Marks told you another $5,000 was nec- 
essary ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you present when that $5,000 was paid? 

Mr. Burrows. I will have to look back at the record, sir. I think 
Iwas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was that handled? 

Mr. Burrows. That was paid—I cashed the check at the Conti- 
nental Illinois. Mr. Marks and I met Mr. Cronin in either Mr. 
Marks’ room or mine. I can’t be sure which room it was in the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. It was paid there. I cashed the check, 
had the money placed in an envelope, gave it to Mr. Marks, and he 
handed it to Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you both present when he gave him the 
money ¢ 
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Mr. Burrows. We were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did Mr. Cronin allow two of you to be present 
at the time you gave the money? Have you any explanation for that? 

Mr. Burrows. I have no explanation. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr, Marks living? 

Mr. Burrows. No; he is dead. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Cronin living? 

Mr. Burrows. So far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. Is he still an official of the union ? 

Mr. Burrows. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Heis. He will be the next witness. 

The CuarrMan. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you gave him this $5,000 at the LaSalle Hotel, 
either in your room or Mr. Marks’ room ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And both of you were present at the time? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And those letters, the documents that have been 
made an exhibit, indicate that you wrote a letter to the bank prior to 
going there, stating that you would need $5,000, or a certain sum of 
cash ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. A member of our firm wrote it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And said that when you came in with the check, the 
check should be made good; is that right? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. The third payment was made when—in June of 
1953? 

Mr. Burrows. June 18, 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. And how was that handled ? 

Mr. Burrows. It was handled by Mr. Marks. 

The CHatrman. I again present to you three document, photo- 
static copies of a letter of June 18, 1953; photostatic copy of a check 
of the same date, drawn on the Coleman Co. in the amount of $5,000; 
and also a check requisition, a photostatic copy of that, similar to 
the others I presented you. 

Would you please examine those and state if you identify them ? 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Cuarrman. They may be made exhibits Nos. 3A, 3B, and 3C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 3A, 3B and 
3C” for reference, and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15919- 
15921.) 

The CuHarrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kernnepy. What were the circumstances surrounding that pay- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. I can’t tell you, sir. Again, Mr. Marks came to 
me and told me that he needed an additional $5,000. I had the check 
issued. I gave itto Mr. Marks. He cashed it in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you understood this was also going to Mr. 
Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Krennepy. That was why the check was made out ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was why the check was cashed ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Were you achieving the labor peace that you de- 
sired during this period of time? 

Mr. Burrows. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you achieving the labor peace that you de- 
sired during this period of time? 

Mr. Burrows. I wouldn’t say, sir, that we were using the proper 
approach, but yes, we were having no further trouble. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were getting what you were paying for? 

Mr. Burrows. I think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the last one, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Burrows. The last one, according to my records, Mr. Kennedy, 
was June 18, the last one you asked me about. 

The Cuarrman. The last one presented was June 18, 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then on the 30th of December of 1953, another 
$5,000 ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. I hand you three other documents similar to those 
I presented to you heretofore, the letter being dated December 30, 
1953, a check for $5,000 dated December 29, 1953, and a corresponding 
check requisition attached. 

I ask you to examine these photostatic copies and state if you iden- 
tify them. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Cuarrman. They may be made exhibits Nos. 4A, 4B, and 4C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 4A, 4B, and 
4C” for reference and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15922- 
15924.) 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then in June of 1954 another $5,000 ? 

Mr. Burrows. Correct. 

The Cuareman. I hand you the letter dated June 10, 1954, the check 
dated June 3, 1954, and the requisition dated June 3, 1954, photostatic 
copies of those, the letter, the check, and the requisition. 

I ask you to examine them and state if you identify them, please, sir. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Cuarrman. They may be made exhibits Nos. 5A, 5B, and 5C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 5A, 5B, and 
5C” for reference and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15925- 
15927.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you present at that payment ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was, again, handled by Mr. Marks himself? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you participated and had knowledge of it? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes; I caused the check to be issued. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you similar documents, a letter dated De- 
cember 1, 1954, a check dated the same date, and the requisition dated 
the same date in the amount of $5,000. 

Would you examine these photostatic copies and state if you identify 
them ? 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 
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The CuHatrman. They may be made exhibits Nos. 6A, 6B, and 6C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 6A, 6B, and 
6C” for reference and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15928- 
15930. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Thas was in December of 1954? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the last payment? 

Mr. Burrows. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was for $5,000 ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you present at that payment? 

Mr. Burrows. I was the only one present. 

Mr. Kennepy. You took that payment by yourself? 

Mr. Burrows. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t Mr. Marks handle that one? 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Marks was no longer with the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you learn that another $5,000 was neces- 
sary ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Cronin called me and told me that he would like 
to talk—he had been trying to get hold of Mr. Marks. I told him 
Mr. Marks was no longer with the company, but that I would be glad 
to see him in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand from that telephone call, or 
did he mention anything about the fact that $5,000 was necessary ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just brought along $5,000 ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, I had had quite a record of experience here, 
and I assumed that that was the case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you assume that you were going to have to pay 
$5,000 every 6 months from then on ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I would say that I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you think $10,000 was a high figure to be paying 
each year / 

Mr. Burrows. Well, it would depend on what you accomplished 
with it. I don’t say that it was right, but we were having no prob- 
lems. Our business in that particular division is $7 or $8 million 
a year. 

Mr. Kennepy. So this was a small percentage of that? 

Mr. Burrows. My operating budget was about, as I recall it, in 
those years $214 million a year, for my operations. So it was rela- 
tively small. 

The CHarrman. May I inquire if any of this money went into the 
union treasury ? 

Mr. Burrows. I wouldn’t know, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. You wouldn’t think so, would you? 

Mr. Burrows. I wouldn’t have any idea. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if it was going into the union treasury, 
wouldn’t the proper way to handle it, if it was legitimate and above- 
board, be simply to write a check to the union treasury ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. I would say that is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Therefore, in view of the way you handled the 
transaction, you knew at the time and felt that it was improper, and 
that it was something that couldn’t be done openly and aboveboard 
without criticism ? 
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Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you make this last payment in December 
of 1954? 

Mr. Burrows. In the cocktail lounge in the LaSalle Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you handle that? 

Mr. Burrows. I met Mr. Cronin there in the cocktail lounge. We 
sat down at a table and handed him the envelope. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say he would do? 

Mr. Burrows. Nothing specific. We visited for a very short time 
and that was all of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you furnish him at that time some letters of 
complaint that you had had from the west coast ? 

Mr. Burrows. I gave him one letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in the envelope? 

Mr. Burrows. No, it was separate. There was only cash in the 
envelope. I gave him one letter from a firm in Oregon. I believe 
Grants Pass, though I am not sure. They told us they were having 
some troubles. I acknowledged this letter, and told them I thought 
perhaps I could help them. I gave the correspondence to Mr. Cronin 
and asked him if he could do something to help me on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this the correspondence? 

The CHarrmMan. You gave some correspondence to Mr. Cronin; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. I hand you here photostatic copies of three letters, 
one dated October 5, 1954, another dated October 14, 1954, and an- 
other dated October 28, 1954. 

The first is from the Coleman Co., Inc., to John Bakshas; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Burrows. I can’t recall it, sir. I can identify it, I am sure. 

The Cuatrman. He is of the Home Gas Co. 

Mr. Burrows. I recall the firm name. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is in Oregon. 

The Cuarrman. Grants Pass, Oreg. ? 

Mr. Burrows. Grants Pass. 

The Cuartrman. The second one is dated October 14, 1954, and is 
addressed to you on Home Gas Co. stationery from John Bakshas. 
Do you recall that? 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t recall it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the third one is from Coleman Co., Inc., ap- 
parently from you, C. L. Burrows, to this same Mr. John Bakshas, 
dated October 28, 1954. 

I ask you to examine those photostatic copies and state if you 
identify them as such. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Carman. They may be made exhibits 7A, 7B, and 7C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 7A, 7B, and 
7C” for reference and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15931- 
15933. 

The Cusarescae. Are those the letters or the correspondence that 
you gave to Mr. Cronin at the time of the last payment ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. There were three letters, then, that you gave to him? 

Mr. Burrows. As I looked it over, Mr. Kennedy, there are appar- 
ently two letters there from the dealer and one from me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you give all of this correspondence to him? 

Mr. Burrows. I am quite sure that I did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was a complaint from one of your distrib- 
utors. He was having problems installing your equipment out on the 
west coast; is that right? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He wanted some help? 

Mr. Burrows. He wanted it settled; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was the type of thing that you brought to Mr. 
Cronin’s attention ? 

Mr. Burrows. It was the type of thing that Mr. Marks normally 
brought to Mr. Cronin’s attention. 

Mr. Krennepy. This was one of the things that you wanted to get 
settled, that you expected Mr. Cronin’s help and assistance on ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you hear again from Mr. Cronin within a short 
period of time after you gave him this last $5,000 ? 

Mr. Burrows. I had a letter from him a few days later. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he return the $5,000 at that time? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. What was that? 

Mr. Kennepy. He received a letter from him several days later 
when he returned the last $5,000. 

The Cuarrman. That last $5,000 was paid in December 1954, as I 
recall. 

Mr. Burrows. I am sure that is correct, sir. I don’t have it before 
me. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

I hand you a letter dated December 24, 1954, signed A. H. Cronin, 
addressed to you, Carl Burrows, Coleman Co., Wichita, Kans.; also a 
photostatic copy of a letter dated December 29, 1954, signed by John 
Bakshas, addressed to Coleman Furnaces, Wichita, Kans.; and one on 
Home Gas Co. stationery, dated December 29, 1954, addressed to Cole- 
man Furnaces, Wichita, Kans., signed by the same John Bakshas. 

I ask you.to examine those photostatic copies and state if you iden- 
tify them. ‘ 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. They may be made ex- 
hibits Nos, 8A, 8B, and 8C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 8A, 8B, and 
8C” for reference and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15934- 
15936. 

De aii I am intrigued by this letter of Mr. Cronin’s re- 
turning this $5,000 to you. I think it should be read into the record 
at this point. 

DECEMBER 24, 1954. 
Mr. CarRL BuRRowS, 
Coleman Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Dear Str: On December 21, 1954, at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, you 
handed me an envelope, together with some correspondence from a Grants Pass, 
Oreg., firm and suggested that I examine the letter and contents of the envelope 
at my leisure. 


21243—59—pt. 42-2 
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When time permitted, I read the correspondence you handed me and examined 
the contents of the envelope. It was then that I discovered that you handed 
me $5,000. Had I known what the envolpe contained when I was with you, 
I would have returned it to you unopened. 

I cannot accept this money under any circumstances, and, accordingly, am 
enclosing herewith a cashier’s check in the amount of $5,000 covering the same. 
I am retaining in my possession the correspondence you gave me from the 
Home Gas Co. of Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Very truly yours, 
A. H. Cronin. 

I said I was intrigued about it. I wonder why he couldn’t accept 
that $5,000 after he had already accepted $22,000 ‘from you in similar 
fashion ? 

Mr. Burrows. I am afraid I can’t answer that one, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Did you ever inquire? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, I did. 

The Cuatrman. What information did you get? 

Mr. Burrows. When Mr. Cronin wrote me and enclosed the cashier's 
check, I was naturally anxious to determine what had happened, so 
I called him. I made an appointment. It was some time later, I 
believe. That letter was dated December what ? 

The Cuarrman. December 24, 1954. 

Mr. Burrows. It would have been sometime in early January, 
then. I made a trip to Chicago to talk to him about it, and asked 
him what had happened. I was afraid we were going to have some 
more difficulty. His answer was that, as was in the letter, had he 
known what was in the envelope, he wouldn’t have accepted 

The Cuamman. He had known about the other $22,000, had he not ? 

Mr. Burrows. I would certainly think so. 

The Cuarrman. And had accepted it? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. He never returned any of that? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the only explanation you got of the return 
of the money ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. It strikes me he would have gone into some state- 
ment about it, that he was running into difficulty or he was afraid 
that this was going to be exposed, or some other likely reason he 
would have certainly given you. 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t think SO, Sir. 

The Cuamman. You don’t think so? Do you mean he just wouldn’t 
comment about it, why he turned it back? 

Mr. Burrows. I was there only a short time. I think Mr. Cronin 
was somewhat agitated, and I can assure you that I was. 

The CHarrman. What was he agitated about? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, I can’t tell you, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. What were you agitated about ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, I didn’t particularly care to be involved in the 
whole situation. This whole affair was the answer to our problem. 

The CuatrmMan, It was off color, you knew that? 

Mr. Burrows. I certainly did. And I stayed only a few minutes. 

The Cuarrman. He returned it, he says, by cashier’s check. I pre- 
sent to you a copy of a cashier’s check in the amount of $5,000. I 
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am unable to tell the exact date of it, but apparently it is 1954, in 
December some date, in 1954. 

I ask you to examine this cashier’s check, a photostatic copy of it, 
and state if this is correct, if you can identify it; also the envelope 
in which it was mailed, I believe ; and a return receipt which he 
obtained for the registered letter in which he enclosed the check. 

Would you examine those photostatic copies and state if you iden- 
tify them? 

(The documents were handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; I can identify them. 

The CuarrmMan. T hey may be made exhibits Nos. 9A, 9B, and 9C. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 9A, 9B, and 
9C” for reference and will be found in the appendix on pp. 15937- 
15939.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you subsequently learn that the Internal Reve- 
nue Dep: urtment had been watching the transaction between you and 
Mr. Cronin in December of 1954? 

Mr. Burrows. I didn’t know it until about October of this year. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you did learn in October that they had had an 
agent in the room when you made this payment ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. I obviously didn’t know it at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that that might have been the ex- 
planation, that Mr. Cronin had learned about ‘the fact that they had 
an agent there and for that reason had returned the $5,000? 

Mr. Burrows. That is about the most plausible answer I can think 
of. 

The CuHatrman. Do you know whether he reported the other $22,000 
on his income or not? 

Mr. Burrows. I have no idea. 

The CuarrmMan. He never returned any of the other $22,000? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. A possible return of it was never discussed between 
you? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That he retained, but he did return the last $5,000? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have a couple of other matters. 

When you first made this payment, the first $2,000 payment, in 
1952, it was a question of having the bug, the label, on your products; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you subsequently arrange to have the label 
placed on your products? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was the union label. That was in Janu- 
ary of 1953? 

Mr. Burrows. I believe that is correct, sir ; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. About January 1953? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were those arr angements made at the suggestion of 
Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. I am sure that they were. Mr. Marks told me that 
we needed to get a union label on our equipment. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How was that done? How was it arranged to get 
the union label ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, we had an independent union in our own plant, 
so we subcontracted those parts of the distribution system in which 
the Sheet Metal Workers were interested to another firm in Wichita. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of that company ? 

Mr. Burrows. Sterling Manufacturing Co. And they made ar- 
rangements for the Sheet Metal Workers Union in their plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. They then signed a contract with the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union, covering those employees that did your work ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But only the employees that did your work; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Burrows. I can’t tell you for sure, but I think that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They didn’t have the Sheet Metal Workers in there 
prior to that time? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. That started in January of 1953, or thereabouts? 

Mr. Burrows. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But between June of 1952 and January of 1953, even 
though you didn’t have any label on at all, the difficulties that you had 
had with the union were alleviated ? 

Mr. Burrows. They were alleviated. Not entirely solved, but 
alleviated. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Kennedy, have you any questions ? 

Senator Kennepy. You say you had no union in your company ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; we did have a union. 

Senator Kennepy. An independent union / 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Did the Sheet Metal Workers attempt to organ- 
ize your plant? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. There was never an attempt to secure an election ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. No pickets or anything? 

Mr. Burrows. No, Senator. You see, this equipment, the distribu- 
tion system, the pipes and the fittings for a furnace, were being pro- 
duced. for us. We never produced them in our own plant. They 
were being produced for us in St. Louis. 

We didn’t have the proper union label, so Sterling took the thing 
over. That equipment had never been produced in our plant. 

Senator Kennepy. In the plant where you did the subcontracting, 
you say there was not a union in that ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes; there was. 

Senator Kennepy. Excuse me; there was not an international union 
of the AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Burrows. In St. Louis, yes, sir. But it wasn’t the proper 
union. It was the Stove Mounters Union. 

Senator Kennepy. The what union? 

Mr. Burrows. Stove Mounters Union. 

Senator Kennepy. I am not familiar with that. Are they part of 
the AFL-CIO, the Stove Mounters ? 

Mr. Burrows. Sir? 
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Senator Kennepy. Is that part of the AFL-CIO? Is that a union 
that is affiliated with the AFL? ‘ 

Mr. Banowertz. It was part of the AFL at that time; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. They were putting on their union bug or what- 
ever you might call it ? 

Mr. Burrows. The label; yes. 

Senator Kennepy. But the building trades around the country 
would not handle it because of the Sheet Metal Workers; it did not 
have their bug? I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. It wasn’t a universal situation, but 
it was In many major areas. 

Senator Kennepy. Why is that? What was the name of the union 
again? The Stove what? 

Mr. Burrows. Stove Mounters Union. 

Senator Kennepy. The Stove Mounters Union is affiliated with the 
building trades of the AFL-CIO ? 

Mr. Burrows. They are an affiliate of the AFL. 

Senator Kennepy. And the Sheet Metal Workers, they are what— 
AFL? 

Mr. Burrows. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. And the subcontracting was done by the Stove 
Mounters and they put their union label on your work, and yet the 
building trades around the country would not install it because the 
Sheet Metal Workers did not have their bug ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is the Sheet Metal Workers Union that does the 
installation, is that correct, for the most part? 

Mr. Burrows. In areas where union labor is used, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it wasn’t just the building trades. It was specifi- 
cally the Sheet Metal Workers Union. They will not install products 
that are not manufactured by the Sheet Metal Workers Union. 

Senator Kennepy. Even if the product is manufactured by another 
union which is affiliated with the AFL? 

Mr. Burrows. I cannot tell you, sir. All I can tell you is that the 
Stove Mounters Union label didn’t help us any with our problem. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say that this is the same union that we went 
into regarding the Burt Manufacturing Co. where they had the Steel- 
workers in there, and the Sheet Metal Workers refused to handle the 
products of the Burt Manufacturing Co. because they had the Steel- 
workers. 

Senator Kennepy. It seems to me it is one thing to refuse to handle 
the products of a company which is under strike, or which has had a 

ersistent antilabor policy, or for one reason or another. There may 
. some justification for that, but I am not clear on what the possible 
justification would be for refusing to install material which happens 
to be manufactured by another union, which is in good standing in 
that case with the AFL, refusing to install that equipment. 

If the facts are as stated, I don’t understand it. There may be some 
justification. Perhaps we can have the responsible officials of the 
Sheet Metal Workers explain it to us, but I don’t understand it right 
now. 
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Mr. Burrows. Well, as I said before, Senator, it wasn’t a universal 
thing. In small towns we had no particular problem. In metro- 
politan areas, highly unionized, we had difficulties there. 

Senator Kennepy. Even your own particular problem seems to me 
to be inexplicable. But for the general situation to exist, if it is as 
you stated, I cannot understand. Perhaps we can get greater infor- 
mation from the officials of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, the attorney for the company has a 
short statement of a page and a half, suggesting some legislation to 
deal with these problems, which he has submitted in advance. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair does not feel that recommendations for 
legislation need to be submitted under oath. Unless there is disagree- 
ment with the Chair, you may submit your statement as rec ommenda- 
tions regarding legislation, and, without objection, it will be inserted 
in the record at this point, if it deals solely with suc h recommendations. 

If your statement covers or undertakes to cover statements of fact 
for the committee’s consideration, then it should be sworn to. I have 
not read the statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it is just a legal question with some recom- 
mendations. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, then, your statement may be 
accepted and printed in the record at this point. 

Senator Kennepy. Is one of the recommendations to strengthen the 
Hobbs Act and the section of the Taft-Hartley Act in regard to 
payoffs ? 

Mr. Burrows. I would prefer that our attorney answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is just a page and a half. Maybe you would like 
to have him read it. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to expedite the hearing. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you feel that the labor-management laws 
should be strengthened to prohibit or to make it cert tainly a clearer 
Federal fine for anyone to attempt to extort money under the condi- 
tions you have described, and also for anyone to pay it? 

This may come under the Hobbs Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
anyway. But do you think it should be more cle: urly stated if there is 
any doubt whether the practice which you engaged in should be very 
clearly prohibited on both sides ? 

Mr. Burrows. I would certainly think so. Perhaps our attorney 
would like to comment on it. 

Senator Kennepy. I was interested in getting your opinion, because 
you were engaged in the practices. 

Mr. Burrows. Certainly, with the experience I have had I would 
say certainly. 

Senator Kennepy. It is an extremely unfortunate practice to have 
been engaged in. Is that your view? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further ? 

The counsel’s statement of recommended legislation may be inserted 
in the record at this point. 
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(The recommendations referred to are as follows :) 


a 


Section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act presently guarantees certain rights to em- 
ployees. However, these rights are of little meaning if the employer can be 
placed in a position of deciding whether he will stop making a product or allow 
his plant to be organized by the boycotting union, in spite of the fact that his 
employees may have decided that they want either no union or a different union. 

The only remedy that is now available is remedial legislation. I would 
strongly urge that consideration be given to amending section 8(b) (4) of the 
act in order that its introductory sentence apply not only to employees of any 
employer, but also the employer. 

In addition, it would seem that any conspiracy of individuals to deny a market 
to any manufacturer should also be dealt with, 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Burrows, the Chair personally, without con- 
doning but fully condemning your actions that you have related here, 
does commend you for coming before this committee in response to a 
subpena from your Government and telling the truth as to these 
transactions that have occurred. 

I am assuming you have told the full truth about it. If others who 
have committed such infractions of propriety, both on the side of 
labor and management, would come as you have and give us that 
information, it would be very helpful to the Congress in meeting its 
responsibility with respect to corrective and remedial legislation that 
obviously is needed in many areas of management- labor relations. 

You have the thanks of the Chair. It may be that we will need some 
further testimony from you as we proceed with this phase of the 
hearing. If you will, please remain available for further testimony. 

Mr. Burrows. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You may stand aside. 

Call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, could we put these affidavits into 
the record ? 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has before him an affidavit from John 
Schul dated the 18th day of November 1958. This affidavit may be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The affidavit referred to follows :) 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, John Schul, reside at 710 Porter Street, Wichita, Kans., and, being duly 
sworn, make the following statement to Mr. L. J. Duffy, who has identified 
himself to me as an investigator for the United States Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 

Since May 1, 1956, I have been vice president and general manager of the 
L. D. Supply Co., located at 486 Maple Street, Wichita, Kans. During the 
period from November 15, 1936, to November 15, 1955, when I resigned, I was 
purchasing agent for the Coleman Co., whose main office is in Wichita, Kans. 
During my last 2 years with the Coleman Co., I was director of material and 
was a member of the staff of the president of the Coleman Co. While em- 
ployed at the Coleman Co., I had access to the general counsel of management 
of the company in situations involving policies. 

During the period 1951 and early 1952, the Coleman Co. had difficulty in- 
stalling its furnaces in various sections of the country because certain prod- 
ucts of the company did not have the label of the Sheet Metal Workers Union 
stamped on it. This matter was discussed by the management of the Coleman 
Co. and Mr. Louis Marks, field sales manager, who had previously become 
acquainted with Mr. Arthur Cronin, of the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. 

Mr. Marks was delegated to contact Cronin to see if some situation could be 
worked out to solve the difficulty of the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association on Coleman installations until a permanent solution could be ar- 
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ranged. Mr. Marks met with Mr. Cronin. Thereafter, the Coleman Co. had 
few labor difficulties. It was general knowledge at the Coleman Co. that Mr. 
Marks could see Mr. Cronin and have the company labor problems straightened 
out. 

I am not familiar with the details of the relationship between Marks and 
Cronin, although I am sure they were not personal friends. 

It was not until some months later that a formal solution to the company’s 
problem was worked out. This was accomplished by having the Coleman Co. 
subcontract its duct work to the Sterling Manufacturing Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas. This particular company was not union before it received the contract 
from the Coleman Co. In order to secure the Sheet Metal Workers Union 
Stamp on the Coleman Co. products, it was necessary that the employees of the 
Sterling Co. be organized. However, the Sheet Metal Union organized only 
those employees of the Sterling Co. who handled Coleman Co. products. 

I make the above statement freely and voluntarily, and with the kfowledge 
that this statement may be used in public hearings conducted by the above- 
named committee. 

JOHN SCHUL. 


The Cuarrman. I have another affidavit from Mr. Floyd Wayland 
Richards, dated the 29th day of November 1958, That may be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The affidavit referred to follows:) 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Mr. Floyd Wayland Richards, who reside at 2949 Mabry Road NE., Atlanta, 
Ga., freely and voluntarily make the following statement to LaVern J. Duffy, 
who has identified himself to me as a member of the staff of the U. S. 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field. 

No threats, force, or duress have been used to induce me to make this state- 
ment, nor have I received any promise of immunity from any consequences 
which may result from submission of this statement to the aforementioned Sen- 
ate select committee. 

I have been employed by the Coleman Co., Inc., of Wichita, Kans., for 31 
years and am presently branch manager of our southeastern branch with main 
office at 1022 Marietta Street NW., Atlanta, Ga., telephone Trinity 3-1646. 
My home address is 2949 Mabry Road NE., Atlanta, Ga. My home telephone 
number is Cedar 7-3447. 

During the period approximately 1950 to 1955, I was administrative assistant 
to Carl L. Burrows, who was at that time vice president in charge of sales for 
the Coleman Co., Inc. Because of my position I did work quite closely with 
Mr. Burrows and also with Mr. Lou Marks, who was at that time field sales 
manager of our Blend-Air Division. Because of this association, I was usually 
informed of out-of-town trips that either of these men planned. 

Shortly after Mr. Marks became sales manager of the Blend-Air Division in 
Wichita, I attended the January furniture market in Chicago and worked with 
Mr. Marks in the Coleman booth. During the “market,’’ Mr. Marks mentioned 
that we were having difficulty in Chicago because a union identified as the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union would not permit installation of our prefabricated (fac- 
tory-built) distribution systems used with our Coleman furnaces. There is 
apparently no problem in the installation of the furnaces—just the prefabri- 
cated pipe and fittings. Mr. Marks mentioned that he was working on the prob- 
lem of obtaining approval from the union in the Chicago area. 

Later, in connection with the Chicago problem, Mr. Burrows did mention that 
we had worked out an arrangement that would enable us to sell our Blend-Air 
Systems in the Chicago market and that it involved payment of a substantial 
sum of money by the company. 

At one time I do recall Mr. Burrows telling me he was making a trip to 
Chicago in connection with the Sheet Metal Workers Union and that getting 
the approval in Chicago for our Blend-Air systems involved a sizable financial 
payment and that the matter of course was confidential. 

After this particular trip by Mr. Burrows to Chicago, I do recall that Mr. Marks 
mentioned on two, or possibly three, occasions that he was making a trip to 
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Chicago in connection with the Sheet Metal Workers Union arrangement and 
at one time he did mention that he was carrying a substantial amount of money. 

At another time I recall Mr. Burrows mentioning to me that the financial 
arrangements he and Mr. Marks were working on in Chicago with the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union would not only solve our problem in Chicago, but also St. 
Louis and any other spots where we have been experiencing difficulty. 

The information above passed to me in conversation quite informally, because 
of my close association with Messrs. Burrows and Marks. However, until 
recently I have never been asked to give any statement, and since I had attached 
little significance to it at that time, am unable to attach any particulr dates to 
the statements. Furthermore, the long passage of time has made it almost im- 
possible. However, I am sure the facts related all occurred at some time between 
1952 and 1954. 

I have read the foregoing statement, and, to the best of my knowledge, it is 
true and correct. 

/s/ Frioyp WAYLAND RICHARDS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of November 1958. 


RALPH E. DANSON, 
Notary Public, State of Florida at Large. 
My commission expires July 31, 1959. Bonded by American Surety Co. of 
New York. 


The Cuarrman. I also have an affidavit from Milton K. Arenberg, 
dated the 20th day of October 1958. This may also be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The affidavit referred to follows :) 


AFFIDAVIT 


1234 West Futon, Cu1cago, ILL., 
Ociober 20, 1958. 

1. I, Milton K. Arenberg, voluntarily make this statement to Irwin Langen- 
bacher, who has identified himself as an assistant counsel, U.S. Senate Committee 
on Labor and Management. I am president of Robert Barclay, Inc., above ad- 
dress, manufacturers and wholesalers of automatic heating supplies. 

2. We handled products of the Coleman Co. from about September 1953 to 
April 1957. During this period Louis Marks, of the Coleman Co., visited my 
office and told me that he had come to see Arthur Cronin of the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union because of the fact that in some areas sheet-metal workers were 
not permitted to install Coleman products. 

He told me that he had straightened it out with Cronin, but gave no further 
details. He did not state or even hint that he had entered into any irregular 
transaction with Cronin, or that he had given Cronin anything of value. He 
did lead me to believe that he and Cronin were good friends, and he told me 
that if I had any trouble with the sale of Coleman products, I should call Cronin. 
I do not recall that I ever had any trouble in this respect, either before or after 
the aforementioned Marks visit. 

38. I have no other information of interest concerning the Coleman Co.’s re- 
lationship with the Sheet Metal Workers Union. 

/38/ MtctTon K. ARENBERG. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of October 1958. 


LAWRENCE P. Fe.ker, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 1959. 


The Cuarrman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin. 

The Cuarrman. Come forward, Mr. Cronin. 

Be sworn, Mr. Cronin. 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this Sen- 
ate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cronin. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR H. CRONIN, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
NATHAN M. COHEN 


The Carman. Mr. Cronin, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation, please, sir. 

Mr. Cronin. Arthur H. Cronin. I am president of local 73 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Association, and fourth vice pres- 
ident of the international union. I live in,River Forest, Ill. 

The Cuamman. You have counsel, Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Cronin. I do. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Counsel, identify yourself for the record, 
please. 

Mr. Cowen. Nathan M. Cohen, Chicago, Il. 

The CuarrmAn. Are you a member of the Illinois bar? 

Mr. Cowen. I am, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin, how long have you been with the Sheet 
Metal Workers Association ? 

Mr. Cronrn. As a member since 1925. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you become an officer ? 

Mr. Cronrn. In 1941. 

Mr. Kennepy. What position did you have at that time? 

Mr. Cronin. At that time, business representative. 

Mr. Kennepy. Business 

Mr. Cronin. Assistant business representative. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of local 73? 

Mr. Crontn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What area does local 73 encompass? 

Mr. Cronin. Chicago, Cook, and Lake Counties, Ill. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Crontn. About 4,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you later become president of that local? 

Mr. Cronty. Of that local. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Cronin. 1948; in July. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you been president since that time? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been an international vice president in the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union ? 

Mr. Cronin. Since the same year, October 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. How often are the elections ? 

Mr. Cronin. Every 5 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the last time you were elected ? 

Mr. Cronin. I think 2 years ago,in June. Two years ago last June. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin, we have had some testimony which you 
have heard before the committee, regarding payments that Mr. Bur- 
rows states that he and Mr. Marks made to you over a period starting 
in June of 1952 and extending through December of 1954. Did you 
receive any or all of that money ? 

Mr. Cronin. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not receive any of that money ? 

Mr. Cronin. I received one amount of $5,000, which I returned to 
Mr. Burrows. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But you did not receive the money, the $2,000 in 
June of 1952? 

Mr. Crontn. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did not receive the $5,000 in January of 
1953 ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did not receive the $5,000 in June of 1953? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did not receive the $5,000 in December of 
1953 ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive the $5,000 in June of 1954? 

Mr. Cronrn. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did receive the $5,000 in December of 1954, but 
you returned the money ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. I think that is the correct time or date. 

Mr. Kennepy. The testimony that Mr. Burrows gave before this 
committee—— 

Mr. Couen. I think you said June of 1954. I think you meant to 
say December. 

Mr. Kennepy. June of 1954, and then in December of 1954 you 
received $5,000 which you subsequently returned; is that correct? 

Mr. Cronrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So Mr. Burrows’ testimony that he was present and 
made payments to you of $2,000 in June of 1952, another $5,000 in 
January of 1953, that he personally was present when that money was 
paid to you, that testimony is incorrect ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the testimony that you received these other 
payments that he had personal knowledge of, that he made the checks 
out and gave the money to Mr. Marks to give to you, as far as your 
testimony before the committee it is that tha at testimony is not correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. I didn’t receive the money. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not receive any of that money ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give the committee any explanation why 
Mr. Burrows would testify to the fact that he paid this money to you? 

Mr. Cronry. Well, I wouldn’t know, Mr. Kennedy, other than that 
if they did take that money out of the company, Mr. Burrows and Mr. 
Marks, either one of them or both of them did something else with it, 
because they didn’t give it to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they discuss with you the fact—did Mr. Burrows 
or Mr. Marks discuss with you the fact that they were having diffi- 
culty getting their products installed ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know both Mr. Burrows and Mr. Marks? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I knew Mr. Marks. I didn’t know Mr. Burrows 
very well. I think I met him two or three times at the very most. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet him in June of 1952? 

Mr. Cronin. I can’t recall as to the exact time or date when I first 
met him. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you meet Mr. Marks then ? 
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Mr. Cronin. Well, I can’t be too sure of that, Mr. Kennedy, but 
from the testimony I would say that might be right along in 1952, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever go to Mr. Marks’ or Mr. Burrows’ 
room at the La Salle Hotel ? 

Mr. Cronin. I think that I might have been in Mr. Marks’ room 
one time when I met Mr. Burrows. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the time you met Mr. Burrows? 

Mr. Cronrn. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you happen to go to his room ? 

Mr. Cronin. Mr. Marks asked me. I had never met Mr. Burrows. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of going to his room ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, to discuss the Coleman situation. That is as 
much as I can tell you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you perform any services for them then ? 

Mr. Cronin. Not esepcially. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you look into the situation for them ? 

Mr. Cronin. I referred it to our general office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you do anything personally on it? 

Mr. Cronin. Nothing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever contact anyone in connection with it? 

Mr. Crontn. I called our general secretary and told him that the 
Coleman Co. were desirous of organizing a shop in Kansas, and that 
inasmuch as that is far out of my jurisdiction, I have nothing to do 
with the general oragnizing, it was turned over to the general office. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never became interested in it yourself after that? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That shop was organized in January of 1953. Sub- 
sequent to that, did they come to you at all, Mr. Marks or Mr. Burrows? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, they have had a situation in Chicago, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, where, when I became acquainted with Coleman, they did come 
to Chicago to install furnaces through their representative there, or 
through their distributor, and the chap who was working for the dis- 
tributor came to me and asked what we would do about the installa- 
tion of Coleman furnaces. I said we would have nothing to do with 
it; I mean, nothing against it, that we wouldn’t stop them in any way. 
I did ask them, however, who was handling their furnaces at the time. 
As I remember, they mentioned two or three Chicago sheet-metal con- 
tractors who were handling the Coleman product. That was all right. 
The work went on, there was no stoppage of work, no trouble that I 
remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. After January of 1953, did you have many conver- 
sations with Mr. Marks? 

Mr. Cronin. Not too many. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you spend some time with him? 

Mr. Crontn. No. He would come to Chicago occasionally, and I 
might meet him for lunch. But the entire transaction, I believe, was 
turned over to the general office, and handled by one of our general 
organizers. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he discussed the problems that he was having in 
the general areas of the country with you? 

Mr. Crontn. He might have, but it was not of too much interest to 
me, what happened in the other parts of the country. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you assure him that you would try to help him 
out in the other sections of the country ? 

Mr. Cronin. At one time he asked me if I would intercede, inasmuch 
as I was a vice president. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t remember the exact time, but it was in the early 
part of my meetings with Mr. Marks. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was that about? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, it was about handling their product in other 

arts of the country. He thought, as I remember, that we made the 
installations in Chicago, and they did complain, as I remember, about 
some of their work being stopped in other parts of the country because 
the fittings were not manufactured by them. I did tell him at that 
time that inasmuch as he was going to install this new type of furnace 
around the country, that it would be a good idea if his shop was organ- 
ized. He wanted to know what the procedure would be, and I said 
that I would have nothing to do with that; however, that I would talk 
to our general office if that was satisfactory with him. It was, and the 
matter was turned over in its entirety to one of the international men. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then that must have been prior to January of 1953? 

Mr. Cronin. It could have been. 

Mr. KreNnnepy. Subsequent to that did you ever meet with him and 
discuss the problems that he was having throughout the country ? 

Mr. Cronin. Not too much. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not ? 

Mr. Cronin. Only ina general way. Nothing specific. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were your meetings with him about, then ? 

Mr. Cronin. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you discuss at these meetings that you had 
with him? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, at the beginning it was regarding the Chicago 
situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am talking now about after you made the sugges- 
tion or after he said that the am wanted to become organized. After 
that, what were you discussing with him? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, we might have talked about the situation and 
the organizing of the shop in Kansas. But it was merely as a matter 
of conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about after that? The shop was organized 
in January of 1953. You met with him subsequently; did you not? 

Mr. Cronin. Not too many times. I wouldn’t remember exactly how 
many times I met him. There were no prearranged meetings. If he 
happened to be in Chicago he might call me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he discuss the problems? According to the 
testimony of Mr. Burrows, they went to you whenever they had prob- 
lems around the country; is that correct? 

Mr. Cronin. The only time Mr. Burrows discussed any problem 
with me was in December of 1953; is that right ? 

Mr. Cowen. 1954. 

Mr. Cronin. 1954, when he complained of some stoppages or trouble 
they might be having in different parts of the country. I did hear 
about Grants Pass, Oreg. I simply had to turn that over to the inter- 
national office. I don’t remember any other instances. I think per- 
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haps he might have discussed a problem they had in the East one time. 
But in every instance, that was turned over. I told him that he should 
turn it over directly to them, to the general office. If he wanted me to 
say something to them or to intercede, I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you say that you would intercede for him ? 

Mr. Cronrn. It wasn’t a matter of intercession. I simply suggested 
that he contact the general office, and that they would have to handle 
it, because I could have nothing to do with it. I had no power to do 
anything other than in our own jurisdiction in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Asa vice president, you didn’t have authority ? 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir; we don’t have that authority. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t assure him that you would try to help 
or assist him in other sections of the country ? 

Mr. Crontn. No. I just told him that I would turn the matter 
over to our international office. Anything after that would have to 
be done by them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever talk or speak to anyone other than the 
international office, anyone in the international office ? 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you talk to in the international office ? 

Mr. Crontn. I think on one occasion it might have been Ed Car- 
lough, our general secretary. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whois he? 

Mr. Cronrn. Our general secretary. Or perhaps even to the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Byron? 

Mr. Crontn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to Mr. Carlough ? 

Mr. Cronin. I presume. I am not sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember ? 

Mr. Crontn. I think the conversation might be general. But there 
was nothing specific about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to Mr. Byron about it ? 

Mr. Cronrn. Only in a general way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nothing specific? 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Who is Mr. Carlough ? 

Mr. Crontn. What is it, Senator ? 

The Cuatrman. Who is Mr. Carlough ? 

Mr. Crontn. He is our general secretary-treasurer. 

The Cuarrman. Did you discuss this situation in detail with Mr. 
Burrows, the problems he was having over the country ? 

Mr. Cronin. About what, Senator? 

The Cuatrman. About the problems he was having over the coun- 
try, getting his products installed. 

Mr. Crontn. No, I don’t think it was too much in detail. 

The Cuatrrman. Did you get enough information from him to have 
some idea of the problem he was having ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, [ think more of that came from Mr. Marks. 

The Cuarrman. All right, with Mr. Marks, then. 

Mr. Cronin. Well, he did say that they might have had trouble in 
different parts of the country. But you understand this was at the 
beginning of our meeting. 
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The Cuarrman. When did your meetings first begin ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I can’t remember the exact date. I think per- 
haps your records show that. 

The Cuatrrman. Did Mr. Cronin have any working arrangements 
with your union ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. Mr. Cronin? Iam Mr. Cronin. 

The Cuatrman. Did Mr. Burrows have any working arrangements 
with your union ? 

Mr. Cronin. Mr. Burrows? No; not tomy knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. Did the Coleman Co. ? 

Mr. Crontn. In the Chicago area, are you talking about? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t care where it was. Anywhere. 

Mr. Cronin. The only place I can speak for is the Chicago area. 
That was handled through distributors. We had no direct arrange- 
ments with the Coleman Co. 

The Cuarrman. There wasn’t anything, then, for the Coleman Co. 
to be pleased about, the arrangements they had made with your union ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I couldn’t answer. I don’t know anything about that. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you a photostatic copy of a letter dated July 
22, 1953, on Sheet Metal Workers International Association stationery, 
3350 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 24, Ill. The letter is addressed to 
Mr. Carl Burrows, the Coleman Co., Wichita, Kans.; and signed “A. 
H. Cronin, president.” 

I hand you a photostatic copy of that letter, or what purports to be, 
and ask you to examine it and state if you identify it. 

(Document handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cronin. That is right, that is mine. 

The Cuarrman. That is your letter? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That may be made exhibit No. 10A. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10A” for refer- 
ence, and will be found in the appendix on p. 15940.) 

The CuarrMan. Did you receive a reply to that letter ? 

Mr. Cronin. I wouldn’t remember. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you a photostatic copy of what purports to 
be a reply to it. I will ask you to examine that and state if you 
identify it. 

(Document handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Crontn. That apparently was addressed tome. I don’t remem- 
ber that letter. 

The Cuarrman. Do you keep files of your correspondence ? 

Mr. Cronin. Pretty much so. I don’t keep them myself. They 
are kept in the office. 

The Cuatrman. Are they kept for you ? 

Mr. Cronin. They are kept in the office; yes. 

The Crarrman. Do you know why a copy of this letter which you 
have identified of Mr. Burrows, of July 2, 1953, is not in your files? 

Mr. Cronin. I couldn’t say that. 

The Cuarrman. What happened to the original, of which this is a 
copy of the reply you received to it ? 

Mr. Cronrn. I don’t know. 
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The Cuairman. That photostatic copy of the reply may be made 
exhibit 10B. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10B” for reference, 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 15941.) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will read the two letters into the record 
at this point. 

The first one, exhibit 10A, of July 2, 1953, is to Mr. Carl Burrows, 
Coleman Co., Wichita, Kans. 


Dear Mr. Burrows: The writer spent a pleasant few hours with Lou Marks 
in Chicago, Ill., last week. We discussed conditions in various parts of the 
country relative to your product, and again I would like to assure you of our 
cooperation as we feel that the agreement is of mutual benefit. 

General Secretary Edward F. Carlough suggested that you visit our offices in 
th Transportation Building when you are in Washington. He also thought that 
it might be a good idea if you could furnish him with some pictures and data on 
the manufacturing of your fittings. He thought it might make an interesting 
article for our national journal which is published monthly. This, too, would 
be a good way of letting our members all over the country know that the fittings 
in connection with your installations carry our union label. 

Looking forward to seeing you in the near future, and with best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. H. Cronin, President. 


The reply is dated July 7, 1953, to Mr. A. H. Cronin, president, 


Sheet Metal Workers International Association, 3350 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 24, Il. 


Dear Mr. Cronin: Thanks so much for your letter of July 2. It would appear 
that our working arrangements with your union are excellent. I welcome an 
opportunity to see your general secretary, Mr. Carlough, on my next trip to 
Washington, and I am asking our advertising manager to send him complete 
information on our product for an article in your national journal. We would, 
by the way, very much appreciate such an article. We think it might be helpful 
to us. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
The CoLEMAN Co., INc. 

Printed on the left-hand side is “C. L. Burrows.” The stenographic 
identification is “J. B.” 

What were the working arrangements that you had, Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Cronin. The only way I could answer that, Senator, is by say- 
ing that they did come to an agreement probably with our international 
union. 

The Cuarrman. You obviously knew about it. 

Mr. Cronin. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. You obviously knew about it, whatever it was. 

Mr. Cronin. I knew about the general conditions, but I knew abso- 
lutely nothing about how the Coleman Co. entered into an agreement 
with our international union. 

The Cuatrman. You had something in mind when you wrote this, 
speaking about your visit with Mr. Marks: 

We discussed conditions in various parts of the country relative to your prod- 
uct, and again I would like to assure you of our cooperation, as we feel that 
the agreement is of mutual benefit. 

What agreement were you referring to? 

Mr. Cronin. I would say the international agreement. 

The CHarrMan. What was it ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t recall. I didn’t have anything to do with 
signing it or entering into it or arranging it. 
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The CuatrmMan. How could you know that it was going to work to 
the mutual benefit ? 

Mr. Cronin. Because we were told that there was such an agree- 
ment. 

The Cuatrman. He hadn’t yet seen Mr. Carlough. 

Mr. Crontn. Then Mr. Carlough probably told me. 

The CuHarrman. He hadn’t yet seen Mr. Carlough. 

General Secretary Edward F. Carlough suggested that you visit our offices 
in the Transportation Building when you are in Washington. 

Mr. Cronin. Undoubtedly Mr. Carlough had turned the assign- 
ment over to an international man who signed the agreement. I don’t 
think Mr. Carlough had anything to do with signing the agreement. 

The Cuarrman. Had the agreement been signed at that time? 

Mr. Cronin. I wouldn’t know , senator; I don’ t know. 

The CuarrMan. You seem to know it was in existence. 

Mr. Cronin. If that letter was written that way, then perhaps it 
was signed at that time. But my recollection of the date of the signing 
is vague. I don’t know the dates. 

The CHamrMAN. When was the first time Mr. Burrows contacted 
you? When was the first time you saw him ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know the date. 

The CuarrmMan. He testified that the first time Dies saw you, I believe, 

ras when he gave you the first money on the 8th of May 1952, or 
hig thereafter. That is the date of the letter to cash the check. 
Within just a few days after that. 

Mr. Kennepy. One moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHairman. I am asking the witness about this. According 
to the testimony here, with evidence corroborating to some extent by 
exhibits 1A, 1B, and 1C, when a $2,000 check transaction was had with 
the Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 
Mr. Burrows testified that he cashed this $2,000 check there, walked 
down the street with you and Mr. Marks, and gave you this $2,000. 

Did you see Mr. Burrows at that time? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t remember whether-—— 

The Cuatrman. Do you deny that you saw him on that trip? 

Mr. Cronin. I deny. I tell you frankly that Mr. Burrows’ testi- 
mony as to meeting me and handing me an envelope with $2,000 is 
false. 

The Cuatrman. All right. You stated that emphatically. 

Did you see him at that time that he claims that he handed you that 
envelope ? 

Mr. Crontn. Pardon me. I could have seen him around that time. 
It could have been around the time that I met him. 

The Cuatrman. Then you do not deny that you may have met him 
and seen him at that time? 

Mr. Cronin. I never did deny that I met Mr. Burrows. I said I 
met him two or three times, but I don’t know the dates. 

The CuatrmMan. Would that date be substantially correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. It wouldn’t be anything in my memory. 

The CHatmrMan. Obviously you had met him before July 7, 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, that other payment was a payment 
of $2,000, according to the previous witness, $2,000 in June of 1952; 
$5,000 in January of 1953; and then another payment of $5,000 at the 

21243-59—pt. 42 3 
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end of June 1953. This letter was then written on July 7, 1953, and 
obviously refers to the meeting where Mr. Burrows said that the third 
payment was made. 

The Cuarrman. This was July 2, 1953 

Mr. Kennepy. That was about 6 or 7 days after the meeting. 

The Cuatrman. The third payment ! 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. I do not recall the number of times. 

Mr. Burrows, come forward a moment, please, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CARL L. BURROWS—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Burrows, to get the record absolutely clear 
since there appears to be an irreconcilable conflict of testimony ie 
tween you and the witness Mr, Cronin, as I understood your testimony 
the $2,000, which is represented by No. 1A, 1B, and iC, was on the 
day you cashed the check and paid it to the witness Mr. Cronin ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. By you in person / 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. With Mr. Marks present ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CuHatrman. That is one payment you made, and that one was 
made on the street ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. How long after you had cashed the check ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. I would say within 15 minutes. 

The CHatrmMan. Within 15 minutes afterward. The second pay- 
ment is represented here by documents made exhibits 2A, 2B, and 2C, 
about the 15th of January 1953, the amount being $5,000. 

Did you personally deliver we $5,000 to the witness Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, I did not. I delivered it to Mr. Marks, but I was 
present when it was delivered to Mr. Cronin. 

The CuarrmMan. You saw Mr. Marks deliver the envelope contain- 
ing the money to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. So you know that was delivered ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

The Cuarman. The third one was the 18th of June 1953, as repre- 
sented by exhibits 3A, 3B, and 3C, again in the amount of $5,000. 
Did you deliver that money to Mr. C ronin 2 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You were not present when it was delivered ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You therefore couldn’t swear of your own personal 
knowledge that it actually was delivered ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Were you present when the money was supposedly 
delivered to Mr. Cronin, the $5,000, the latter part of December or 
the first of January 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. Burrows. I am sorry, I wasn’t following you, Senater. 

The Cuamman. That is the fourth payment. 

Mr. Burrows. And there was a fifth one. 
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The CuatrmMan. There was a fifth one. 

Mr. Burrows. I was not present on the occasion of the fourth pay- 
ment. 

The Cuarman. You were not present on the occasion of exhibit 4, 
represented by exhibit 4A, 4B, and 4C ¢ 

Mr. Bcrrows. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All you know is the information you have ? 

Mr. Burrows. Through Mr. Marks; yes. 

The Cuarrman. You knew the money was withdrawn in both this 
instance and the previous instance for the purpose of giving it to 
Mr. Cronin ¢ 

Mr. Burrows, That is correct. 

The CyarrmMan. But you didn’t actually see it delivered ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. I wasn’t present. 

The CHatrrmMan. You did see the first $2,000 delivered. You de- 
livered that yourself ¢ 

Mr. Borrows. That is correct. 

The Cuairrman. And the second payment of $5,000, you saw that 
delivered yourself 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CnamrmMan. Now we have the fifth one. That is in June 
1954. Did you see that one delivered, as is represented here by 
exhibits 5A, 5B, and 5C? That, again, is in the amount of $5,000. 

Mr. Burrows. We have had so many- 

Mr. Kennepy. June 1954, which is the next to the last payment. 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Carman. You did not see that one paid ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know the money was drawn for that 
purpose / 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrkMan. Whom did you instruct to give it to Mr, Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Marks. 

The Cuamman. Did he report back to you that it was delivered ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. Iam sure that he did, sir. 

The CiarrmMan. Now, we have the last payment represented by 
exhibits 6A, 6B, and 6C, dated approximately December 1, 1954. 
Were you present when that was delivered ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. I delivered it. 

The Chairman. You actually delivered that in person ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

‘The Carman. Where was it delivered ? 

Mr. Burrows. In the LaSalle Hotel, in Chicago. 

The CuarrMan. In whose room ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. It was in the cocktail room. 

The Cramman. In the cocktail lounge / 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Where was the second one delivered, the first $5,000 
pivment. the one you say you were present for when it was delivered 
by Mr. Marks / 

Mr. Burrows. That was either in my room or Mr. Marks’ room in 
the LaSalle Hotel. 
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The Cuarmman. May I ask you regarding these letters that I have 
just made exhibits about the one from Mr. Cronin to you dated July 
2, 1953, now made exhibit 10A, and the copy of your reply thereto, 
dated July 7, 1953, to Mr. Cronin. 

I will ask you to examine these exhibits and state if they are true 
photostatic copies of the original. 

(Documents handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you identify them ? 

I note in Mr. Cronin’s letter to you this language. He is speaking 
with reference to his conversation. He said: 

The writer spent a pleasant few hours visit with Lou Marks in Chicago, 
Iil., last week. 

Was any payment made to Mr. Cronin at the time of this pleasant 
few hours with Mr. Marks, according to your information ? 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t have the dates of the checks, sir, but I think 
you will find one at about the same time. 

The Cuatrman. I do find one here. The check was cashed on the 
25th day of June in the amount of $5,000. Do you recall whether Mr. 
Marks was in Chicago at that time? 

Mr. Burrows. I am sure that he was. 

The Cuairman. This letter was recerved by you a few days after 
Mr. Marks’ visit there? 

Mr. Burrows Correct. 

The Cuatrman. At a time when $5,000 was entrusted to Mr. Marks 
to deliver to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. Correct. 

The Cuarmman. He says, after this pleasant few hours: 

We discussed conditions in various parts of the country relative to your 
product, and again I would like to assure you of our cooperation. 

What did you understand him to mean by “cooperation”? What 
had transpired preceding this letter that he could be referring to as 
cooperation ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. -All I can tell you, sir, is when we had a problem in 
some area, I normally referred it to Mr. Marks and he would take it 
up with Mr. Cronin and our troubles were handled in that way. 

The Cuamman. You troubles would end ? 

Mr. Burrows. That’s right. 

The CuHarmman. He says “as we feel that the agreement is of mutual 
benefit.” What did he refer to there as “the agreement” ? 

Mr. Burrows. I can’t tell you that, sir. I had no specific agree- 
ment with Mr. Cronin. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any agreement at that time with the 
international, as such? 

Mr. Burrows. I can’t tell you that, either. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t believe we did. 

The Cuarrman. Had you ever visited the international office up to 
that time? 

Mr. Burrows. I never did visit it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you at that time know Mr. Howard Carlough? 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t know him now. 

The CuarrmMan. You had never met him? 
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Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. He says “the agreement is of mutual benefit.” 
You had no agreement, as I understand, with the international ? 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t believe so, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is, other than such an agreement as you may 
have had with Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Burrows. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. He had represented the international in his con- 
tacts with you, or you had gone to him, you and Mr. Marks, as a 
representative of the international ? 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Marks had gone to him when we were in trouble; 
es. 

The Cuatrman. This says “feel that the agreement is of mutual 
benefit.” You were getting some benefit from it, were you not, by 
not being molested ? 

Mr. Burrows. That’s right. 

The CHatrmMan. What benefit could the union be getting from it 
other than the payments you were making to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Burrows. I don’t know. 

The Cuatmrman. Well, he says “of mutual benefit.” I do not know 
whether he meant of mutual benefit to the union, to the lodge, or to 
himself and to you. 

Mr. Burrows. I wouldn’t know that. 

The CuHarrMan. You would know $5,000 worth, would you not, 
at that time ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Plus what you had previously paid ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. There is that much benefits to somebody, either 
Mr. Cronin or the union, is there not, or someone else ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cnatrman. So he expressed his satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment that it was of mutual benefit, and also assured you of his co- 
operation or, “our cooperation,” as he refers to it. What did you 
understand about all of that? What action did you take, or what 
satisfaction did it give you to have such assurances from Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, it gave me no particular satisfaction because 
we weren’t having any particular trouble. I mean when we had 
trouble we would call it to Mr. Cronin’s attention and he took care of 
it for us. 

The CuarrMan. He took care of it, and you took care of Mr. Cronin, 
in turn ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. With cash payments? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And that was the only agreement that you had? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. That is the only arrangement he could possibly be 
referring to here, when he says that the “agreement is of mutual 
benefit” ? 

Mr. Burrows. So far as I know. 

The Cuairman. You know of nothing else he could be referring 


to? 
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Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Cuarrman. You could not have anything else in mind from 
your contacts with him and what you knew about him, except that 
he meant that the payoffs to him were of mutual benefit. for the serv- 
ices rendered to you? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I note in your reply after thanking him for his 
letter you say: 


It would appear that our working arrangements with your union are excellent. 


Did you write that letter ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What did you have in mind when you made that 
statement ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, I think just what the letter says, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Just what you have been talking about ? 

Mr. Burrows. That we were getting along fine. 

The Cuairman. Just what you testified to here? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. That is why the arrangements were excellent? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. And he was head of the union, not only of that 
local but also a vice president of the international ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. So when you referred to the union, you meant the 
things you had worked out with him and the transactions as you were 
handling them at the time and the results you were getting, they were 
excellent ? 

Mr. Burrows. They were satisfactory, excellent. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR H. CRONIN, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
NATHAN M. COHEN—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Cronin, you heard the further testimony of Mr, 
Burrows. Do you wish to comment on it? 

Mr. Cronin. Just to say that it is false. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CuarrmMan. You state that the testimony given here by Witness 
Burrows is definitely false 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. I would like to add to that. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Marks comes into the picture, I would only like to say if these finances 
were taken out of the Coleman Co., and given to Mr. Marks or Mr. 
Burrows, I just say that neither one of them ever gave me any money 
except the last payment of $5,000, which I returned. : 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you if you had a conversation with Mr. 
Burrows after you had returned the $5,000? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Where did you have that conversation ? 

Mr. Crontn. He called me on the phone and made a date to come to 
Chicago and, as I remember, he asked me what the trouble was. I 
said, “There was no trouble, no trouble at all.” I told him that I 
returned the $5,000 because I didn’t want it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you discover at that time that an internal rev- 
enue man was witnessing these payoffs ? 
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Mr. Crontn. I did not know anything about that. I don’t know 
anything about it now. 

The Cuarrman. You state now you do not know anything about it? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know anything about it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean to say you never heard of such oc- 
curring ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No; I can’t remember hearing anything like that. 

The Cuatrman. If you had heard about it, you would likely have 
remembered it ? 

Mr. Crontn. I am sorry, Senator. I just don’t remember anything 
about that at all. 

The CHarrman. You can’t remember anything about it. 

The Chair would make this observation. 

Well, first, how long did you keep this last $5,000 that has been 
testified to here before you returned it ? 

Mr. Crontn. I think it was the next day that I sent it back. 

The Cuamman. According to the testimony here it would seem to 
be for about 4 days. 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t think it was that long, Senator. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have the registered letter. 

Mr. Cronin. It could have been 2 or 3 days. I don’t know. Maybe 
it covered over Saturday and Sunday. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. Four days, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The record will reflect the time. What transpired 
during the time you kept the money ¢ 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know what you mean, “what transpired.” 

The Cuairman. Anything that would throw any light on the 
transaction ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. Nothing, to my knowledge. 

The Cuamman. Did you report to the president or to the general 
secretary of the international that you had received this money , 

Mr. Cronin. I did not. 

The CuatrmMan, You have never reported that you received it ? 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right. 

The CuarrmMan. You have never conveyed that information to any- 
one else ? 

Mr. Crontn. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. It is something you kept as a secret of your own? 

Mr. Crontn. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. What did you regard the $5,000 as at the time you 
received it? When you discovered you had $5,000, what did you think 
it was intended for, or how did you regard it ? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, I didn’t like it. I don’t know how I regarded it. 
I didn’t want it. Apparently, it was a present. I didn’t want it and I 
returned it, 

The Cuatrman. A further check of the records here, the documents 
that have gone in as exhibits, that have been sworn to here, reflects that 
you retained the move for 7 days instead of 4. 

Mr. Cronin. No; I don’t believe that is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. We can put the witness on, Mr. Chairman. 

We have examined the check and examined the document. The 
money was passed on December 20. Your letter was written on Decem- 
ber 24, but the letter was not sent. The postmark shows that the letter 
was not sent returning the money until December 27 
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Mr. Crontn. Could that have been over a weekend, do you think, or 
some holiday ? 

Mr. Kennepy. The least it could have been would be 4 days, Decem- 
ber 24, and if you had $5,000 and somebody paid you off, I would think 
you would want to get that in the mailbox immediately, that you would 
not be keeping it until December 27. It is December 27 when the 
letter is postmarked. 

The Cuatrman. Apparently, if it is dated correctly, if it was writ- 
ten on that date, it was dated 4 days afterwards but the letter was 
not actually mailed until 7 days afterwards. During that time. what 
did you do with the $5,000 ? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, I don’t remember how many days it was. You 
tell me it was 4. I don’t remember. As soon as I could get to the 
bank where I do business, I had a check made out and sent it back, 
whether it was 1 day, 2, 3, or 4. 

I think there might have been some holidays in between there. Iam 
not sure. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuarrman. That could have been. I am just trying to get the 
record straight. 

Mr. Crontn. Well, as soon as I opened the envelope, Senator, I made 
up my mind to send it back. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you did you make a deposit of that 
$5,000? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You took the same money you received and bought 
the cashier’s check ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Sir? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The identical money you received ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Was that a strange thing to happen to you? 

Mr. Crontn. Quite strange. 

The Caran. So strange that you thought it ought to be kept 
secret ? 

Mr. Crontn. I didn’t think of it that way, as keeping it secret. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever ascertain in your telephone conversa- 
tion or later in your personal conversation with Mr. Burrows—and I 
believe you did later have a personal conversation with him; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. After you had returned this money, that is. Did 
you ascertain from him either in the telephone conversation or in the 
personal conversation you had with him thereafter, what he had in 
mind, what the purpose was of his handing you this $5,000? 

Mr. Cronin. No. I thought it strange, but we didn’t talk too much 
when he came to Chicago. 

The Cuamman. Did you have any curiosity to inquire into it as to 
why he did it? 

Mr. Crontn. No, I didn’t. I did not ask. 

The Cuarrman. You did not think he was trying to bribe you? 
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Mr. Cronin. Well, that did come to my mind. I thought of it more 
as a present. 

The Cuarrman. As what? 

Mr. Cronin. As a present, prior to Christmas. I didn’t want the 
thing. 

The CratrmMan. You didn’t say that in your letter. 

Mr. Crontn. I didn’t answer a letter regarding that. 

The Cuatrman. No. You wrote a letter returning the money. 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right. 

The Cramman. You thought he was handing you a big Christmas 
present; was that your idea of it? 

Mr. Cronin. That is my idea of it. 

The Cuarrman. Would you have accepted a Christmas present from 
him ? 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of any kind? 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then since he called you and wanted to talk to you 
about it when he came to see you, why did you not ask him what in 
the world he had in mind doing such a strange thing ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cronin. Would you read the question, please ? 

The CuarrMan. I say why did you not inquire of him when he came 
and talked to you about what he had in mind by doing such a strange 
thing. 

Mr. Crontn. Well, Senator, we had a conversation in my office and 
we might have talked of that, but I don’t remember the conversation. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you ever have any other employer, business- 
man, hand you $5,000 in a package like that ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Any smaller amounts? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

The CHamman. That was a most unusual occurrence, then, in your 
experience, was it not? 

Mr. Cronin. It certainly was. 

The CHamman. And you did not have enough curiosity about it to 
ask Mr. Burrows when he came to see you to talk to you about it, to 
ask him what he had in mind, what he was trying to do, or what the 
purpose of giving you $5,000 was? 

Mr. Crontn. It is pretty hard for me to remember the conversation, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you think you would remember that, 1954? 

Mr. Crontn. No, I don’t remember. I don’t remember the con- 
versation we had. It was short. He came to my office. He was only 
there about 10 minutes and he left. 

The Carman. What was your first contact with Mr. Burrows, by 
telephone or in person ? 

Mr. Cronin. If my memory serves me correctly, I think that Mr. 
Marks introduced me to him in Chicago. 

The Crarrman,. In December 1954, when this $5,000 payment was 
made, which you acknowledge having received but returned, who 
initiated that meeting? 

Mr. Cronin. Mr. Burrows. 
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The Cuamrman. Did Mr. Burrows call you or did you call Mr. 
Burrows? 

Mr. Cronin. Mr. Burrows called me. I heard him testify. 

The Cuamman. It was a meeting that was arranged by a telephone 
conversation; is that correct; but it was on Mr. Burrow’s call, you 
state ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. As I remember, Mr. Burrows called me. I do not 
remember calling Mr. Burrows to arrange a meeting. 

The Cuarrman. And Mr. Marks died at that time! 

Mr. Cronin. I did not know when Mr. Marks died or whether he 
was with the firm or not. 

Mr. Burrows. He died shortly thereafter. 

The Cuairman. Was he active with your company ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. He was no longer with us. 

The Cuairman. He was no longer with your company at that time. 
May I ask you who initiated this meeting! He testified it was done 
by telephone arrangement. Did you place the call to Mr. Cronin or 
did he call you? 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Cronin called me. 

The CuHatrman. Do you remember the date of it / 

Mr. Burrows. I do not. 

The CHarrMan. Have we checked those ? 

Mr. Kennepy. We will have to collect it. 

The Cuarmman. We will check the records of the telephone ex- 
change to see if we can determine the accuracy of the testimony as to 
which is accurate and which is incorrect. Is there anything further 
atthistime? Senator Kennedy? 

Senator Kennepy. On an entirely different matter, is it customary 
for the sheet-metal workers to refuse to install products which are 
made by the stove mounters ? 

Mr. Cronin. We have never refused to install them in Chicago. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know if the union has refused, or have 
you ever heard of that ? 

Mr. Crontn. Have I heard that? I heard that there have been 
stoppages of work, Senator Kennedy, but I don’t know where they 
were. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, within the area of your com- 
petence, you know of no case where your members of your union 
refused to install the products mi nufactured by this company ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you keep this correspondence that was 
turned over to you in December of 1954? 

Mr. Crontn. Keep what correspondence 4 

Mr. Kennepy. Correspondence dealing with the problems that this 
company was having out on the west coast. 

Mr. Cronin. Because I was just afraid, and that is why I had the 
check photostated and the letter, too, so that I would have a record of 
returning the money. 

Mr. Kenney. W hy did you keep the correspondence 4 Why didn’t 
you return that ? 

Mr. Cronin. Why didn’t I return? 
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Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you return the correspondence dealing 
with the problems that the company was having on the west coast that 
Mr. Burrows gave to you ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I think that that particular letter, Mr. Kennedy, 
called the international office on. I don’t remember just what Aa 
pened, but it wasn’t of a major proportion, that trouble they had, 
insofar as I was concerned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you call the international office about it ? 

Mr. Cronrn. I think, as I remember, I did; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why were you taking such an interest in helping 
the Coleman Co. ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I waasn’t taking too much of an interest. The 
only interest I took in it was an interest that I would take in any 
company that might have been interested in organizing their shop. 
Inasmuch as it was out of my jurisdiction, I turned it over to the 
international office. I had no personal interest in it whatever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you read the correspondence while you were in 
the restaurant ? 

Mr. Cronin. What correspondence ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. These letters that Mr. Burrows had with him. 

Mr. Cronin. Later on, as I got home, as I remember that day and I 
think Mr. Burrows remembers it, it was very dark in that cocktail 
lounge. 

Mr. Kennepy. So youcould not read it ? 

Mr. Cronin. I couldn’t read it then; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only thing in that envelope was the $5,000? 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right, as I remember it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you open that envelope when you got home, too? 

Mr. Cronin. When I got home; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You definitely did not read the correspondence while 
you were in the restaurant. 

Mr. Cronin. I tried to read it and it was too dark. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you think was in the envelope when he 
gave it to you? 

Mr. Cronin. I didn’t know. I didn’t particularly pay any atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you open it up then ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I didn’t want to open anything up then. I tried to 
read the letter and I couldn’t even see the pr inting on the letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you expect was in the env elope ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. +o t have any idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t understand. Somebody hands you an enve- 
lope and you didn’t open it. You did open it that day and did not 
return it for 7 days, but there was $5,000 in it. It sounds very peculiar 
at best; don’t you think ? 

Mr. Cronin. I hadn’t given it a thought. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any money from any other com- 
inies or employers ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. KenNnepy. You never have? 

Mr. Cowen. Senator McClellan? 

The Cuatrman. We are not through with this witness yet. Before 
recessing for lunch, the Chair wishes to make this observation : 


p 
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It is very disheartening to have witnesses come before us and tell 
such conflicting stories. e are only trying to ascertain the truth. 
We place witnesses on the stand often without any preconceived ideas 
as to whether they will tell the truth or not tell the truth or even not 
answer questions. 

It is perfectly apparent to everyone that the testimony of Mr. 
Burrows and the testimony of Mr. Cronin is in irreconcilable conflict. 
The testimony is such; so diametrically opposite as to facts and 
truths, that it does not permit acceptance of it as an honest difference 
of opinion. 

The testimony is in disagreement or in conflict. It is not opinion 
evidence but statements of fact on transactions that either occurred 
or did not occur. They cannot be accepted, therefore, as honest 
differences of opinion, lack of recollection, or even faulty memory. 

One of you, in my judgment, and I think we will all agree, has 
deliberately perjured himself before this committee. It is not always 
possible for us to determine immediately who is committing the 
perjury, though we may have a definite opinion about it. 

In such cases, it becomes the duty of this committee, as I con- 
ceive our function, to promptly transmit the transcript of this testi- 
mony to the Justice Department. That will be done today or as 
soon as the transcript can be prepared and the Justice Department will 
be urged to promptly pursue it to the end that it may be determined 
who is the perjurer and who is telling the truth with a view to having 
him who committed the crime of perjury prosecuted and a penalty 
imposed according to law. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, when both of the 
witnesses will be back. 

Mr. Conen. Senator McClellan? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Coen. May I pose a question to the Chair? We did want 
to explore further the matter of your exhibits 10—A and 10-B, which 
were testified to in response to your questions by Mr. Burrows. 

It seems that there is an impression left that there was some 
arrangement spoken of which is unexplained. Mr. Cronin would 
like to explain that. 

The Cuarrman. For your information, we will recall the witness 
immediately upon reconvening. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled mat- 
ter was recessed, to reconvene at 2:15 p.m. of the same day.) 

(Present at the taking of the recess were Senators McClellan and 
Kennedy.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Present at the reconvening of the session were Senators McClellan 
and Kennedy.) 

The Cuarrman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin, please, Mr. Chairman. 
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TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR CRONIN, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
NATHAN COHEN—Resumed 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Cronin, have a seat. You will remain under 
the same oath. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin, your personal financial books and 
records were subpenaed, were they not, in October of this year? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do ; ou have those books and records available? 

Mr. Cronin. No, I don’t have them with me. I didn’t realize I 
was coming down here until yesterday afternoon. 

The Cuatrman. Let me have the subpena, please. 

Mr. Cronin. May I go ahead ¢ 

The Cuamman. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. Kennepy. We will have to get it downstairs. 

The CuHatrmMan. We will send and get the subpena and you may 
proceed. The Chair will examine it and then make proper disposition 
of it. 

Mr. Crontn. I believe there was a subpena issued in October to me, 
as an individual, and also as president of the Chicago local. They 
were accepted by my attorney and I am not too sure _just what hap- 
pened, but I believe that they call for “forthwith,” and that was 
waived with the understanding that we would submit our records to 
the investigators, which we did. 

Now, when the others of our union were subpenaed last week, I 
believe, I did not receive a subpena. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am talking about your personal books and records. 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were subpenaed in October of this year. 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right, Mr. Kennedy. 

The CuatrMAn. May Lask you if you are now prepared to make them 
available to the committee ? 

Mr. Crontn. I will be glad to make them available, but I don’t have 
them with me. I didn’t know I was coming down here until yesterday 
afternoon. 

The CuatrmMan. Then I understand you will promptly comply with 
the subpena. 

Mr. Crontn. As soon as I can get back to Chicago and bring them 
back with me. I don’t have them with me. 

The Cuarrman. You will be under orders to deliver your records 
and make them available to the committee promptly upon your 
return. 

Mr. Cronin. At any particular time? 

The CuHarrman. As quickly as you can get them together. How 
long do you think it will take you to arrange to submit them. 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I ought to have a week or 10 days. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is since October 15. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you assembled them since you got the 
subpena ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir, I have not. 

The CuHairmMAn. What is today ? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is December 2. 
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The Cuatrman. The Chair will direct you to deliver the records on 
December 5. You can get them together and if you cannot deliver 
all of them at that time you may confer with counsel or the investi- 
gator and there will be no disposition on the part of the committee to 
work any undue hardship on you and we only want compliance. 

Mr. Couen. Is that delivery here in Washington ? 

The Cuamman. You may deliver them to our investigator. 

Mr. Kennepy. We want to make sure they are all intact. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I just said that you could deliver them on 
the 5th. That is Friday. I will give you until next Monday at noon 
and that is the 8th of December. Your records are to be delivered 
here to the committee in room 101, Senate Office Building. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Cronin, have you had any other financial 
interest or source of income other than your union income, or money 
you receive from the union ? 

Mr. Cronin. I have investments in bonds. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had investments in any companies which 
have contracts with the Sheet Metal Workers Union ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t have; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had in the past ? 

Mr. Cronin. Some years ago I owned a fitting company. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of that company / 

Mr. Cronin. Acme Furnace Fitting Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when did you sell your interest in that ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, shortly after I became an official of the union 
and we incorporated the company and I kept some stock in it. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you get rid of your interest ? 

Mr. Cronrn. I think about 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1955? 

Mr. Cronin. 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much of the stock did you own, what per- 
centage ? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, at one time when I had the company, I owned 
the entire company. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you own at the time you sold it? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, I think I received for the investment around 
50—I’m not sure. I can’t be too sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was around $50,000 ? 

Mr. Cronin. It could be; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom did you sell this company ? 

Mr. Cronin. To George Sullivan. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is George Sullivan ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, he is the owner, the present owner of the Acme 
Furnace Fitting Co. He was a stockholder of Acme at the time. 

The Cuaran. I would like to inquire if this Acme Furnace Co. 
was the company that was in competition with the Coleman Co. 

Mr. Crontn. No, Senator, it wasn’t. 

The CuarrMan. Was it in competition with other sheet metal pro- 
ducers or workers? 

Mr. Cronin. I think there are other companies. 

The Cnatrrman. Was it in competition with other companies you 
had a labor contract with ? 
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Mr. Cron1n. There are other companies in that area manufacturing 
furnace fittings. 

The Cuarmayn. With whom your union had a bargaining contract ? 

Mr. Cronin. I think one of them was, and some were nonunion and 
some were union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you suggest to any contractors that they give 
business to your company ¢ 

Mr. Crontn. Absolutely not. 

The Cuarrman. Did you instruct any of the business agents of the 
local to suggest to contractors that they give business to your com- 
pany ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You never did ‘ 

Mr. CRONIN. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You never had any conversations along those lines? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What was the Acme Co. producing ? 

Mr. Cronin. Warm-air furnace fittings. 

The Coatrman. What volume of business did it do each year ? 

Mr. Crontn. I would say, it is pretty hard for me to remember and 
I would say it was about ‘half a million dollars worth of business a 
year. 

The Cuatrman. How many employees did you have ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, when I got rid of the company—I think there 
were only seven or eight employees, that is when we formed the corpo- 
ration, or when the corporation was formed. 

The Cuamman. When was the cor poration formed ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, it had to be in the forties sometime and I’m 
not sure of the exact date. 

The CuarrmMan. When you sold your interest in this company in 
1954, how many employees did it have ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I had no interest in the company and so I eouldn’t 
tell you. 

The CuarrmMan. You had an interest in 1954? 

Mr. Cronin. I had a financial interest, but a personal interest, none. 

The CHarrmMan. You had a financial interest ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I wasn’t interested in how many they employed. 

The Cruamman. How many employees, approximately, did this 
company have in which you were able to sell your interest for $50,000 
and which w as the comp: iny that you formed ? 

Mr. Cronin. I suppose it might have been 25. 

The Cuarrman. Were they all members of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union ? 

Mr. Cronin. The sheet-metal workers were. 

The CHarrman. How many of them were sheet-metal workers ? 

Mr. Cronin. About, I would say 15 to 18. 

The Cuarrman. With whom did the Acme Furnace Co. sign a 
contract covering the sheet-metal workers / 

Mr. Cronin. They have had a signed contract, or they have had a 
label for, I would say, 28 years. 

The Cuairman. Was this contract with local 73 ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 
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The CHarrman. This was the union of which you were president ? 

Mr. Cronin. Understand, it was not a signed contract. They 
signed an agreement to use the union label, which label is always 
under the ownership of the local union, or the international union. 

The Cuamman. Are we to understand from that testimony that 
sometimes a label is sold to a business, or transferred to a business 
without their people being organized ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, the label is never sold. 

The Cuarrman. How do you handle it ? 

Mr. Cronry. Well, if a company 

The Cuamman. You just farm it out for some purpose ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, it is not farmed out. 

The Cuatrman. Tell us how that is handled. I thought a labor 
union clearly indicated the goods were produced by union labor, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right. 

The CHarMan. Although as I understand now, you can have the 
use of a union label notwithstanding that there is not a working 
contract between management and the union. 

Mr. Cronin. That isn’t so. 

The Cuairman. Well, I thought you said that they had no contract. 

Mr. Cronin. In the Chicago area we sign a contract with our asso- 
ciations, and if for instance, a person were in business in that area 
and he didn’t sign an individual agreement, as many of our con- 
tractors do not, who don’t belong to the associations, they are per- 
mitted and are "accepted as union companies and we give it to them. 
That is they hire men, or they use union sheet-metal workers. 

The Cuatrman. I still do not understand it. Your company had 
no written contract dealing with labor as to working conditions and 
wages, is that correct? Your company, Acme Furnace Co., had no 
written contract with your union with respect to working conditions, 
hours, wages, and so forth. 

Mr. Crontx. W ell, they would be governed by the written agree- 
ment that is signed by the three associations. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking whether they had a written contract. 

Mr. Cronin. Not to my knowledge, they never had a written con- 
tract. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t quite understand it. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it, you were members of the asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Cronin. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. This company was a member of the association, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Cronty. I think some years ago it was, but I don’t think it is 
now. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the time that you had your interest in it, was it 
a member of the association ? 

Mr. Cronin. I can’t recall that. 

Mr. Kennepy. How could it have any of your people or how could 
it have the union label if they were not members of the association 
and they did not sign a contract ? 
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Mr. Cronin. At that time, Mr. Kennedy, each contractor was not 
required to sign an individual agreement. ‘There has been an area 
agreement in the Chicago area for many, many years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was encompassed in the area agreement ? 

Mr. Cronin. The ventilating contractors, air conditioning alliance, 
and the general sheet-metal contractors. 

Mr. Kennepy. What if you did not want to be covered. 

Mr. Cronin. It would be perfectly all right. They are not forced 
to belong. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was it determined who would be covered and 
who would not be covered ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, if a man wanted to hire a union sheet-metal 
worker and we agreed to give them union sheet-metal workers, it was 
not necessary for him to belong to any association. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean he just came to you and the union in order 
to get the employees? 

Mr. Cronin. He came to the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. And if he came to the union to get the employees, he 
was covered by the agreement ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then he would have to live up to this agreement 
if he came to the union ? 

Mr. Cronin. As written in the regular standard form of agreement, 
that the associations signed. 

Mr. Kennepy. If he did not come to you, then that meant that he 
was not covered by the agreement ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could he come to you for some people and not 
others? It had to be all or none? 

Mr. Cronin. All or none. 

Mr. Kennepy. If he came to you, he could use the union label ? 

Mr. Cronrn. Well, if he came to me or came to the union and agreed 
with the union that he would hire union men, and that he wanted to 
manufacture fittings and pay the scale of wages, then we would re- 
quest from the international permission to give him a union label and 
that, I believe, was done in the case of Acme. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have an interest in any other company 
during that period of time? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have an interest in the Sunbeam Air Con- 
ditioning ? 

Mr. Crontn. I acquired some stock in the Sunbeam. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did the Sunbeam Air Conditioning Co. do? 

Mr. Cronin. They installed furnaces in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you sell that stock ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, that was included in the Acme deal. Sullivan 
owned both companies. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you also had an interest in the Sunbeam ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you sold this stock to him ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that part of the $50,000 ? 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right. 

21243—59—pt. 42——-4 
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Mr. Kennepy. How many employees did that company have? 

Mr. Cronin. I couldn't tell you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, approximately, how many employees did it 
have ? 

Mr. Crontn. They varied. In the building trades, they are up and 
down, and I would say, steady employees, they might have had 30 
or 35. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of those were sheet-metal workers ? 

Mr. Cronin. All of the sheet-metal workers, but not the office 
force. 

Mr. Kennepy. But out of the 30 or 35, they were all sheet-metal 
workers. 

Mr. Cronin. Anyone who performed sheet-metal work. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long had you owned that stock ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t think it was more than a couple of years. 

Mr. Kennepy. From whom did you purchase it ? 

Mr. Crontn. From George Sullivan. 

Mr. Kennepy. You purchased it and sold it back to him ? 

Mr. Cronin. That’s right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you purchase it for / 

Mr. Cronin. I would have to goto my records. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is why we wanted to get your records. 

Mr. Cronin. I can find that out, and I will be glad to. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately how much did you pay for the stock ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I can tell you this: I didn’t make any money on the 
transactions. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you pay for it ? 

Mr. Cronin, I couldn’t tell you without going to my records. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you havea bank account, Mr. Cronin / 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where is your bank account ? 

Mr. Cronin. At the River Forest State Bank, and we have a savings 
account. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any other bank account ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I have a checking account in the Merchants National 
Bank, 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deposit all of your money in those bank 
neocunts ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. Yes; and we have a savings acocunt in the Ashland 
State Bank, in Chicago, and a savings account in the St. Paul Federal 
Savings & Loan. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you keep any cash other than that ? 

Mr. Cronin. Oh,some. I keep some cash available. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you keep available ? 

Mr. Cronin. Around a couple of thousand dollars. 

Mr. Kennepy. In cash? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where do you keep that ? 

Mr. Crontrn. Usually on my person or in my home. 

Mr. Kennepy. You carry a couple of thousand dollars in cash 
“round on your person ¢ 

Mr. Crontn. Oh, no. If I am going on a trip to Florida, maybe I 
would, but it is not customary for me to carry that much. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you keep it at home if you do not have it on your 
person ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sometimes, mostly, yes; and it isn’t always that 
amount. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it ever more than that? 

Mr. Cronin. Not too much. 

Mr. Kennepy. You transact business much in cash ? 

Mr. Cronin. No; mostly by check. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a box at home that you keep it in? 

Mr. Cronin. At home ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a box at home that you keep it in? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a safe deposit box of your own ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where is that? 

Mr. Crontn. River Forest Bank. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isthat the only safe deposit box you have ? 

Mr. Cronin. It isthe only one I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. I asked you this morning whether you recived any 
money from any other contractors or employers. Have you received 
any other money ? 

Mr. Cronin. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you received any other money ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you exact any kind of payment from any con- 
tractor that is going to use sheet-metal workers ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever gone to any of them and said that 
they would have to pay you a sum of money in order to go into 
business ¢ 

Mr. Crontrn. No; I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever collected $300 or $400 in cash from 
any contractor ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I have never collected $300 or $400 in cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. For any purpose whatever ? 

Mr. Cronin. For any purpose, not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. All the money that is paid by any contractor is 
paid by check; you would only accept money by check 

Mr. Cronrn. I wouldn’t know what you are talking about, Mr. 
Kennedy. What do you mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell me the payments that a contractor would have 
to pay in order to, for instance, start a business. 

Mr. Cronin. None, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. He wouldn't have to pay anything ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would he have to pay any union dues? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, if a shop was organized, and there were men in 
it that wanted to go into the union, yes, he would have to pay the 
equivalent of 100 working hours, and that would be that man’s initi- 
ation fee. For instance, if there were two or three men in that shop 
when a shop was organized, and those men went into the union, they 
would have to pay 100 working hours. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How much would that be? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, it varied, of course, as the wages go up through- 
out the years. It went, as far as I remember in the 1940’s, from, say, 
maybe $200, to now it would be around $375. 

Mr. Kennepy. Per person ? 

Mr. Crontn. Per person. 

Mr. Kennepy. $375? Who would pay that? 

Mr. Cronin. The man himself who wanted to join the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that wouldn’t be money that would be paid by 
the contractor ? 

Mr. Cronin. Right into the union; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would not be money paid by the contractor? 
That would be paid by the employee? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right, paid by the employee. 

Mr. Kennepy. $375? 

Mr. Crontn. That is the wages now, $3.75 an hour. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean an employee would have to pay $375 
as initiation fee in order to belong to the Sheet Metal Workers Union ? 

Mr. Crontn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why is that such a high figure ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I think if you will check you would find that 
is customary in most building trades unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. That they have to pay that much money in order 
to belong to the union ? 

Mr. Cronin. One hundred working hours. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happens to that money ? 

Mr. Crontn. It goes into the union treasury. 

The Cuarrman. What other unions can you name that have that 
yardstick for initiation fees ? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, I wouldn’t be authorized to name any of them, 
Senator. I just don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. It is not a question of being authorized. It is a 
question of your having knowledge of that. You have made a gen- 
eral statement that that is customary. 

Mr. Cronry. I think in some of the other building trades in Chi- 
cago—I know in some of the other building trades. Now, I don’t 
know just which ones. But it is a common practice. It has been in 
effect for many, many years. You ask me to name specific unions. 
I just can’t tell you. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where does that money go? 

Mr. Cronin. To the union treasury. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you ever request that that money be paid in the 
form of cash rather than check ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No; we don’t care how it is paid. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t care how it is paid ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. It all goes into the union treasury ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever stated to any employer that in order 
to start up a business he would have to make a payment to you of 
$300 or $400 ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if that has ever been done by any of 
your business agents? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know that it has ever been done. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a Mr. Warren Tapper? 

Mr. Cronin. I know of him. I don’t know him personally. I have 
met the man. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have met him? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversations did you have with him? 

Mr. Cronin. Practically none. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money from him? 

Mr. Cronin. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. He never paid you any money ? 

Mr. Cronin. Never in his life. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Tapper ever come to your home? 

Mr. Cronin. Who? 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Tapper ever come to your home? 

Mr. Cronin. Never. 

Mr. Krennepy. He never paid you $250 in cash ? 

Mr. Cronin. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell him that you wanted $500 in cash, for 
him to open up a business, and he then paid you $250 in cash ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a Wilbur Jolicoeur? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I know the firm, the Jolicoeur firm. I don’t 
think I know them personally. I mean the Jolicoeur Bros. I think 
there are two brothers who own the firm. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money from him? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever discuss receiving money from him? 

Mr. Cronin. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever state to him that it would be necessary 
for him to pay $300 in cash for him to go into the sheet-metal working 
business in Chicago? 

Mr. Cronrn. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Harold Erck ? 

Mr. Cronin. I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money from him ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever request any money from him ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell him that he would have to make a 
payment of $300 in cash in order to open up a union shop? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did he then come down to the union hall and give 
you an envelope with $300 in cash ? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t remember him ever coming to the union hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever give you $300 in cash ? 

Mr. Cronin. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever meet him at the union headquarters? 

Mr. Cronin. Not to my knowledge. As far as my memory serves, 
he has never been inside the union hall. He could have been, but I 
didn’t see him. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You deny that you received the $300 from him? 

Mr. Cronrn. I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a Mr. Crowe? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know any Crowe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive $500 from Mr. Crowe for Mr. Crowe 
to go into business ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know Mr. Crowe, Mr. Kennedy. 

The Cuatrman. The question was did you receive the money from 
him. 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever tell any of these contractors that I have 
mentioned or any other contractor, that they should not bid on certain 
contracts in the Chicago area ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever tell them how much they should bid 
on certain contracts ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never did ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never called them and told them any particular 
contract belonged to another contractor and that they shouldn’t bid ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No; I didn’t. 

The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Cronin, you may stand aside for 
the present. 

Mr. Conen. Senator McClellan, before we adjourned at noon, | 
requested—I know you want to be fair to Mr. Cronin—I requested 
that he be permitted to explain exhibits 10A and 10B. I believe you 
started with him on that. 

The CHarrman. You are correct. The witness has an opportunity 
to make any comment about those exhibits that he desires. 

Mr. Conen. Thank you. 

Mr. Cronin. Senator, with regard to the letter of July 2, 1953, 
wherein I say, in addressing this letter to Burrows, I would like to 
have you know that I am almost positive, without going to my rec- 
ords, that the contract signed with the Coleman Co. “could have been 

signed or was signed prior to that. I want you to know that when 

I refer to this cooperation and the agreement, I definitely refer to 
an international agreement. I don’t refer to any arrangement other 
than that. 

The Cuatrman. What international agreement / 

Mr. Crontn. Made with the international union. 

The CuamrMan. Made by whom ? 

Mr. Cronin. By our international office. 

The Carman, With whom ? 

Mr. Crontn. I imagine with the international organizer who was 
in that district at the time. 

The Cuatrman. There has to be another party to an agreement 
besides the union. 

Mr. Cronry. With the Coleman Co. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am trying to determine. You say 
an agreement was made with the Coleman Co. vt 

Mr. Cronin. I would like the opportunity of checking. I am al- 
most sure that is so. I am positive that is what I refer to in this 
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letter of July 2, where it might be of mutual benefit. I meant by 
that I was glad to see them sign an agreement and run a union shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have checked, Mr. Cronin, and there was never 
any agreement between the Sheet Metal Workers and the Coleman 
Co. There was not only no agreement at that time, but there was 
never any agreement. 

Mr. Cronin. May I.say that you may be right, but if it wasn’t 
with the Coleman Co., then it was with a subsidiary of the Coleman 
Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. No. 

Mr. Crontn. I would like to check that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of the company it was with? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. You will be back here Monday. If you have any 
evidence you may present it. According to the witness Burrows, 
there was no agreement signed by him on this company. 

Mr. Cronin. I am positive there was an agreement, Senator. 

The CuHatrman. According to his testimony, it was all a verbal 
understanding between you and him. 

Mr. Cronin. No, I am positive there was a written agreement be- 
tween our international union and either the Coleman co. or a sub- 
sidiary of the Coleman Co. that manufactured fittings. 

The Cuatrman. All right. You will have until next Monday to 
review it and see if you can find it. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have discussed the fact that they had a contract 
with the Sterling Co. that was signed in January of 1953. 

Mr. Cronin. That is what I refer to. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not with the Coleman Co. That has already 
gone into the record. We discussed that this morning, that at your 
suggestion, in order to alleviate the problem—— 

Mr. Cronin. That is exactly the contract I have reference to. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not what the letter would seem to indicate. 

Mr. Cronin. As I told you, Mr. Kennedy, I didn’t arrange the 
agreement. I did recommend it. I thought it was a good idea. I 
wouldn’t know whether they had a separate company or whether it 
was signed with Coleman. I didn’t know. But 1 do know that that 
company makes the fittings that Coleman uses where they install 
their furnaces. 

The CHarrMan. You may be excused, but remain here to be 
available. 

Mr. Conen. If Mr. Cronin has to return Monday, we are wonder- 
ing when he can return to Chicago. 

The Cuaiman. We will try ‘to let him off sometime this afternoon. 
There is some other t testimony. I try to be fair to witnesses where 
we are going to have derogatory testimony to give them an oppor- 
tunity to hear it firsthand, because there m: iy be further interrogation 
about it. You remain for the present, and we will determine this 
afternoon as to when we will need you again. 

Mr. Conen. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tapper. 

Be sworn, please. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the 


whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 
Mr. Tapper. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF WARREN A. TAPPER 


The CuarrmaNn. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Tarrer. Warren A. Tapper, Arlington Heights, Ill. Iam the 
president of Tapper’s Central Heating Co. in Des Plaines, Ill. 

The CuamrMan. You waive counsel, do you, Mr. Tapper ? 

Mr. Tapper. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are president and owner of Tapper’s Central 
Heating Co. ? 

Mr. Tarrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is located in Des Plaines, Ill. ? 

Mr. Tapper. Des Plaines, Ill. 

Mr. Kennepy. How far is that from Chicago? 

Mr. Tarrer. About 22 miles. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Tapper. At the present time, 10. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you start your business? 

Mr. Tapper. 1947. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the time that you started your business, did you 
have any conversations with any official of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union? 

Mr. Tarrer. I was running nonunion when I started the business, 
and I bought out a union shop in Chicago and moved it to Des 
Plaines in January of 1958. 

Mr. Kennepy. In January 1958? 

Mr. Tarrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to that you had been in Chicago? 

Mr. Tarrer. No, prior to that I operated nonunion. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. In 1948, are you talking about? 

Mr. Tapper. 1948 is when I bought out a union shop in Chicago 
and moved it to Des Plaines. 

Mr. Kennepy. So then you were operating nonunion in 1948? 

Mr. Tapper. 1947. 

Mr. Kennepy. 1947. All right. 

Will you tell us whether you had any conversations then with any 
union official of the Sheet Metal Workers Union ? 

Mr. Tapper. Well, in the fall of 1947, about September, Mr. Cronin 
called me and asked me if I was doing some heating work on new 
buildings in Des Plaines, which I said I was. He told me I wasn’t 
allowed to do that, that that was his work. 

I said, “Well, I have the contract.” 

“Well, that belongs to union men, and you are nonunion.” 

So I said, “Well, as long as I have the contract, I consider it my 
work, and according to the Taft-Hartley Act I could run nonunion 
men. 

He stated, “Well, we don’t believe in the Taft-Hartley Act.” He 
asked me how many homes I had to complete. I said there were ap- 
proximately 10. He said, “Do you intend to finish those 10?” 

I said, “Yes, I intend to finish them.” 

He said, “Well, I will make a deal with you. If you will promise 
not to start any more new work until you meet with me, I won’t give 
you any trouble, and I will allow you to finish those 10 homes.” 
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I said, “That is a good deal with me. I will abide by that de- 
cision.” 

Mr. Kennepy. So you finished the homes ? 

Mr. Tapper. I finished the 10 homes. It was after that that I 
bought out the union shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of the shop? 

Mr. Tapper. Crow Sheet Metal. 

Mr. Kennepy. Crow Sheet Metal Co. ? 

Mr. Tarrer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Crow’s first name? Do you have 
that ? 

Mr. Tapper. I can’t recall at the moment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Crow relate anything to you regarding the 
operations ? 

Mr. Tarrer. Well, he told me that we were all set, that we wouldn’t 
have any further trouble as he had paid Mr. Cronin $500 for the 
privilege of operating. So he said, “You will not have to pay any 
more money.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any difficulty after that ? 

Mr. Tapper. Twice Mr. Crow was called down to union headquar- 
ters and sat on the bench all day without anything coming of it. 
Finally he met with Mr. Cronin and Mr. Cronin informed him there 
would be another payment due or he would have to get out of my 
shop, that he couldn’t stay there. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much more money was needed ? 

Mr. Tapper. An additional $500. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he come back and relate this to you ? 

Mr. Taprer. Mr. Crow related to me that he argued against that 
with Mr, Cronin, stating he had carried a card for a good many years, 
and he didn’t see why an additional $500 was necessary. 

So the question was dropped at that point, and approximately 3 to 
4 weeks later Mr. Crow was killed in an automobile accident on the 
way to work. The day after the funeral they were back in my shop 
looking for money. 

The Cuarrman. Under what circumstances was he killed ? 

Mr. Tapper. In an automobile accident. 

The Cuatrman. I understand, but was there anything to indicate 
that it was more than just an accident ? 

Mr. Taprer. No, sir; it was strictly an accident. He collided with a 
gasoline truck at an intersection. 

The Cuatrman. I think the record should be clear on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t pay that $500? 

Mr. Tapper. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Tapper. The day after the funeral Mr. Troutman—— 

Mr. Kennepy. T-r-o-u-t-m-a-n? 

Mr. Tapper. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Shannon Troutman of local 73? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He came to visit you ? 

Mr. Taprer. He came in to visit me, and he 

Mr. Kennepy. He is the business agent ? 

Mr. Tapper. He is the business agent. He seen the size of the build- 
ing we then had under construction for the new operation, and he said 
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it would cost me $500 to get straightened up. He suggested that I call 
Mr. Cronin and meet with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what happened after that? Did you agree to 
pay the $500? 

Mr. Tapper. In the meantime I was contacted by the Pipefitters 
Union, and a member of the Contractors Association, advising me not 
to pay any money, that there was an investigation on and I would only 
be getting myself in the middle if I met with Mr. Cronin and paid 
any money. 

I called Mr. Cronin and agreed to meet with him. He suggested I 
meet at his home, where I went the following morning. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was the contractor that called you? 

Mr. Tapper. Mr. J. Boslough. 

Mr. Kennepy. B-o-s-l-o-u-g-h? 

Mr. Tapper. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the Boslough Heating Co. ? 

Mr. Tapper. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he suggested not to make the payment ? 

Mr. Tarrer. He told me there was an investigation on and that the 
Pipefitters would give the men union cards if the Sheet Metal Workers 
took the union cards away from my men, and they would continue to 
work, and they would continue to work, and that he wanted a show- 
down on it. 

I decided they were trying to make a guinea pig out of me, and I 
didn’t want any part of it. So I called Mr. Cronin and made an 
appointment to meet with him at his home. When I met there, I told 
him I was not going to give him any money. I told him what I had 
heard, about the investigation that I understood was underway, and 
I didn’t want to become involved in it. 

He said, “Under the circumstances, I won’t take any money from 
you now.” He said, “What do you want to do?” 

I suggested everything stay as is for approximately 60 days. At 
the end of 60 days Mr. Troutman was back in my office, hollering and 
yelling that I had no business operating, and what business did I have 
going in business without checking with them. He said, “Call Harry 
Cronin.” 

I called Harry Cronin at his office and made an appointment to meet 
with him at his home the following morning, at which time I laid 
$250 in cash on his breakfast table. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was in August of 1949, was it ? 

Mr. Tarrer. August of 1949; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any discussion of how much you were to 
pay, whether it was to be $500 ? 

Mr. Tapper. He picked it up and counted it and said, “Where is the 
rest of it?” 

I said, “Well, you promised me that I could get in for less money.” 

He said, “When was that ?” 

IT said, “When we were discussing the money before I asked you to 
give me a break and you said you would look into it.” 

That was the extent of our conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the money for ? 

Mr. Tarver. For the privilege of operating and hiring union sheet- 
metal men. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you know what the money was going to be used 
for; where it was going / 

Mr. Tapper. I was told the money was to be in cash and no records 
kept of it. I had no idea what he was going to do with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said he wanted it in cash, though ? 

Mr. Tapper. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. First, did you understand this was a general prac- 
tice followed by all the contractors in the Chic ago ares ? 

Mr. Tarver. As far as I know, nobody can open up a sheet-metal 
shop and hire union men without first paying o 

Mr. Kennepy. And the payoff amounts to what—300 or $400 ¢ 

Mr. Tapper. What the traffic will bear, depending on the size of the 
shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. But is it generally accepted in the Chicago area that 
this payment has to be made ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes; it is generally accepted by everybody in the busi- 
ness that it is a necessar y payment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever have any trouble with the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union after that ? 

Mr. Tarrer. No, except occasionally complaining because there 
wasn’t union labels on pipefittings in the shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have all union employees thereafter ? 

Mr. Tarrer. I had all union sheet-metal men. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they ever come around and check that at all ? 

Mr. Tapper. At various times they checked the sheet-metal men. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever heard of the Acme Co. that we were 
also discussing ? 

Mr. Tarver. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Acme Furnace Co. that Mr. Cronin had an 
interest in. 

How did you hear about the Acme Co. ? 

Mr. Tapper. Well, their salesmen called on me from time to time 
and let us know it would be a good thing for us to buy their products; 
but I never bought any of their products. 

Mr. Kennepy. What basis did they give you as it being a good 
thing for you? 

Mr. Taprer. Well, that it was owned by Mr. Cronin and as long as 
we bought their products we would be on the good side. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever discuss this matter with any union 
official ? 

Mr. Tarrer. Well, there was discussions of various business agents 
from time to time about the union label on pipe and fittings and 
gutters. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it ever suggested by any union official that you 
purchase your goods from Acme ¢ 

Mr. Tapper. I was told that there had to be a union label on there. 
When I objected and made a remark about I didn’t want to buy from 
Acme, I was told, “ You don’t have to buy from Acme. Make it your- 
self, as long as it is made by union help.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they indicate that Acme was the only one that 
sold it at that time that was union ? 

Mr. Taprer. Acme was the only shop in the Chicago area with the 
union label. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So if you had the union label, you had to get it from 
Acme? 

Mr. Tapper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Cronin here 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. Tapper. I did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He stated that you never came to his home. 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tapper. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went to his home? 

Mr. Tapper. On two occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. On two different occasions? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He stated he never received any money from you. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tapper. No, sir; it is not correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid him money ? 

Mr. Tapper. I paid him money at his home. 

Mr. Kennepy. $250? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he had requested on several occasions that you 
pay him $500? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he denied that also under oath before this 
committee ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you say your testimony is correct ? 

Mr. Tapper. My testimony is correct; yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. As I understand this, what it actually amounted 
to was a payoff to a labor union local president and who is also a 
vice president of the international, to grant you the privilege of stay- 
ing in business and employing workers who were members of the 
union. 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you couldn’t employ union labor 
even if you wanted to until you made this payoff ? 

Mr. Tarrer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You had to pay off the high mogul of the opera- 
tion in cash in order to get a little cooperation in getting union labor 
so you could put a union label on your products ? 

Mr. Tarrer. Well, it wasn’t a union label we put on. It was a mat- 
ter of hiring union men. The union label is a figure of speech, really. 

The Cuatrman. It was actually a figure of speech ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But before you could employ union labor, you had 
to pay off the labor boss ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. That is what is amounted to? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir; that is it. 

The Cuarrman. And I believe you said someone else—Mr. Crow, 
was it 





Mr. Tapper. Mr. Crow was the gentleman I bought out. 
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The Cuarrman. And he had paid off to the extent of $500? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That was before you bought him out? 

Mr. Tarrer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And at the time you bought him out, you under- 
stood that was to take care of it? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuarman. But that failed to take care of it? 

Mr. Tarver. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Thereafter, demands were made on you to which 
you responded ? 

Mr. Taprer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krnnepy. You said there was another business agent that also 
had these conversations with you, and that was Mr. Troutman, I 
believe ? 

Mr. Tarver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no question in your mind about the identity 
of Mr. Troutman? 

Mr. Tapper. No, sir; I know him very well. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Troutman, come forward, please. 

Mr. Witness, Mr. Tapper—that is all right, Mr. Troutman; you can 
stand where you are. 

Mr. Tapper, will you look at the gentionen standing immediately 
behind you and state if you know him ? 

Mr. Tarver. Yes, sir; that is Mr. Troutman. 

The Cuarrman. That is the man you have been talking about ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir; that is. 

The Cuatrman. Look at him again. You couldn’t be mistaken in 
the identity ? 

Mr. Tarver. No, sir. I have known him for 8 years. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Troutman. You may be seated. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the man that told you to go see Mr. Cronin 
and straighten yourself out with the payment of the money ¢ 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tapper, you will remain under your present subpena of this 
committee, subject to being recalled when the committee may desire 
further testimony from you after having given you reasonable notice 
of the time and place where your testimony will be desired. 

Do you agree to that ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir; I do. 

The Cuamman. That will be so as to avoid another subpena. So 
you will remain under the jurisdiction of this committee. If you are 
molested in any way, any threats or intimidations, report it promptly. 

Whoever commits such act, in my opinion, would be guilty of con- 
tempt of the U.S. Senate. 

Thank you. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Erck. Harold Erck. 

The CHarrMaAn. Besworn, please, Mr. Erck. 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Ercr. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HAROLD ERCK 


The CuarrMan, State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Excx. Harold Erck, 338 South Highland Avenue, Lombard. 
My business is in Chicago. I am president of Air-way Heating & 
Ventilating Systems. 

The Cuarrman. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Erck? 

Mr. Erck. I believeso. Iam not familiar with this. 

The Cuatrman, The rules of the committee provide that any wit- 
ness may have counsel of his own choice present when he testifies in 
order to advise him with regard to his legal rights. 

Mr. Ercx. I will waive counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennevy. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, that varies. An average of 10 or 12. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of goods do you make ? 

Mr. Ercx. We are in the ventilating business, 

Mr. Kennepy, Are these employees members of the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union ? 

Mr. Ercx. They are all members of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you had this partnership im the Air- 
Way Heating & Ventilating System ¢ 

Mr. Erck. We started in 19: 0, Novembe 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you organized at that time, when you started ? 

Mr. Ercx. That is when we did organize and go into business, 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a contract with the union, or were 
your employees members of the Sheet Metal Workers Union ¢ 

Mr. Ercx. All of our employees are members of local 73, 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they since 1950, when you began / 

Mr. Ercx, Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did that come about ? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, when we decided to go into business, or I did, 
rather—there was another fellow with me—we went over to the union 
hall to see the president. We knew we had to make some arrange- 
ments to get men, 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you talk to there? 

Mr. Ercx, Mr, Cronin. 

And we told him that we wanted to go into business for ourselves. 
We had worked at this line for sometime, but not as an owner, of 
course. 

He asked me if I thought it was good to go in business inasmuch as 
[ had worked for one company for some 19-odd years and it would 

seem unfair that I should go in and maybe take away customers. 

But I suggested he call | my former employer , Which he did, and 
evidently he must have told him there was no friction between the two 
of us, that it was perfectly all right with him if I went in business, he 
had no objection whatever. Mr. Cronin then agreed that it would be 
all right that I would go into business. 

Then there was one suggestion made. I don’t know if this is the 
— words, that there was a fund. But anyhow, the sum and sub- 

tance was that there was a collection for sheet-metal workers who 
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were sick or in hospitals or out of work, and he asked if I wanted to 
make a donation to this, and I agreed. 

At no time was I told I must make this donation. I was asked. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was it agreed to as to the amount that you 
would give? 

Mr. Erck. Well, the amount was $300 that I agreed to give. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you give him a check ? 

Mr. Erck. No; I gave him eash. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you give him cash ? 

Mr. Ercx. I was asked to give cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. If it was for old, sick sheet-metal workers, why 
didn’t you just give a check? 

Mr. Ercx. I was asked to give cash, and I gave cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you think at the time : you gave the cash that it 
was for sick sheet-metal workers ? 

Mr. Exc. Well, I don’t know. Eight years ago I may or may not 
have. But it was asked for in cash, so I gave it in ¢: ash. 

The CuatrmMan. You knew what that meant, didn't you ¢ 

Mr. Erck. Well, maybe I am not supposed to know, but at least I 
gave it incash. 

The Cuatrman. I said you knew what that meant. That was to 
conceal the donation ¢ 

Mr. Ercx. Well, that might have been my personal suspicion, yes. 

The Cuamrman. You had no other reason to think that it should be 
in cash and not in check ¢ 

Mr. Erck. Well, probably not. 

The Cuarrman. Did he give you the name of any old metal workers 
organization, charity ¢ 

Mr. Erck. No. 

The Cuairman. I mean to identify exactly where the money was 
going ¢ 

Mr. Ercx. No. Of course, it was about 3 weeks before Christmas, 
and it could have been construed as such if you wanted to. 

The Cuarrman. You would have to stretch the construing a little, 
would you not / 

Mr. Erck. Well, maybe. 

The CuairMan. Of course, you knew what it was, a payoff, so that 
you could go into business, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Erck. Well, you are telling me. 

The CuatrmMan. Lam asking you. 

Mr. Erck. Well, I imagine it was. 

The Cnairman. That is what you regarded it as at the time; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Ercx. I took it that way, yes. 

The Cnatrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you make that payment / 

Mr. Ercx. I went to the bank and drew $300. I think I put it in an 
envelope. I don’t remember exactly, but I think I put it im an en- 
velope and took it over tothe union hall, 

The Cuarrman. That was the accepted method of delivering it, 
wasn’t it, putting it in an envelope ¢ 

Mr. Ercx. I don’t know. This is the first and only time I have done 
it, so I don’t know whether it was the accepted method or not, 
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The Cuarrman. I think if the records here are correct, the evidence 
we have kind of bears that out. 

Mr. Ercx. But that is what I did. 

The CHatrman. So that, based on the testimony you have heard 
here today, wasn’t the only envelope that had been passed to Mr. 
Cronin ? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, I only heard one man testify just a few minutes 
ago. 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t hear the other ? 

Mr. Ercx. I didn’t hear anything this morning. I wasn’t up here. 

The CuHatrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Kennepy. You brought the envelope or brought the cash back 
and gave it to whom, then ? 

Mr. Ercr. Well, I was in Mr. Cronin’s office, and I can’t say for 
sure if I actually handed it to him or if I put it on the table. I don’t 
remember the details. At the time I had no thought I would ever be 
refreshing my memory 8 years later about this, and I didn’t pay 
special attention to every detail. 

The Carman. However you handled it, you handled it so you 
thought it went to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Ercx. Definitely. 

The Cuatrman. No one else was in on the deal except you and 
him ? 

Mr. Ercx. No, I don’t think so, and I don’t remember anyone else. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was done in the union headquarters in his office? 

Mr. Ercx. I am sure it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t get any receipt for it ? 

Mr. Ercx. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you deduct it as a charitable donation from 
your income tax? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, actually it was only 2 months of the year before 
the end of the calendar year, and we had a loss anyhow because we 
had just started up in business, and it was shown as an expense. 

The CHarrMan. Business expense ? 

Mr. Ercx. Business expense. 

The CHamman. That was correct, was it? 

Mr. Ercx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you heard generally in the Chicago area that 
these payments have to be made in order to go into business? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, I don’t recall ever discussing it with anybody, 
and as I say, I don’t know too many of my competitors. The people 
that I have known have been in business for years and years. I mean 
they were in business long, long before I went in business, and I 
don’t know many of the people who have gone in business in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear of this, the fact that this kind of 
payment had to be made? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, I couldn’t definitely say, I might have heard some- 
thing, and I might have heard it from anybody, and I might have 
heard it from salesmen, and those things I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am asking you if you heard it and then you can 
explain who you heard it from. Did you hear it? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, I think that I have heard rumors of it, yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. A little bit of it. You say you heard a little bit 
of it? 

Mr. Ercx. I said I have heard rumors of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the payment always $300 or $400? 

Mr. Ercx. That I could not answer, and I have no idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that payment made by you? 

Mr. Ercx. That was made in November of 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the only payment you ever made to any 
union official ? 

Mr. Erck. I did make one other payment at one time, and I can’t 
say which year it was, another payment, and I don’t know, I don’t 
remember the exact amount, and it was somewhere between $30 and 
$50, and I am not sure if it was $30 or $50. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was to a business agent? 

Mr. Ercx. That was in their office. 

The Cuarrman. Who was that! 

Mr. Erck. The local 73. 

The Cuarrman. The same union office where you had the other 
transaction ? 

Mr. Ercx. Maybe not the same identical room, but the building. 

The Cuarrman. But the same headquarters? 

Mr. Ercr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom was that payment made? 

Mr. Erck. I am not absolutely sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then I won’t go into it. 

Mr. Ercx. I wouldn’t want to swear that it was made, because I 
don’t know all of those gentlemen down there, and when I see them 
all, they all look alike. 

The Cuarmman. Why was it made? 

Mr. Ercx. We had gone to work on a job, and previous to our 
arriving on the job certain work had been done which was supposedly 
to have been done by local 73 men but it was not. It was done by 
members of another union. 

The CuarrmMan. Another union, but they were union men? 

Mr. Erxck. They were union men, yes. But they were Steamfitters 
Union or the Pipefitters Union. 

The CHairMan. So because some pipefitters, although union men, 
had worked on a job, you were required to make a ps vyment ? 

Mr. Ercx. To compensate for the loss of time by somebody who 
would have been doing that work if the pipefitters had not been 
doing it. 

The CHarrman. Do you know whether the fellows who lost the time 
ever got the money or not ? 

Mr. Ercx. That I do not know. 

The CuatrMan. You have doubts about it, don’t you ? 

Mr. Erck. Well, that would be strictly my own thoughts. 

The CHarrman. I was able to interpret your thoughts correctly ? 

Mr. Ercx. I think that you were. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, 

Call the next witness. 


21243—59—pt. 42-—_5 
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Mr. Kennepy. We have one witness, and it is very important that 
he leave the city, and it is a little bit out of order, but I would like 
to take him now. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Galiger. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Galiger, will you come around, please? 

Will you be sworn ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before 
this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Gauicer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF BERT GALIGER 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Gauicer. My name is Bert Galiger, 225 McKinley Avenue, 
Libertyville, Lll., sole proprietor of Galiger Heating Co. 

The Carman. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Galiger 4 

Mr. GaAuicer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were an independent sheet-metal worker and 
heating contractor until 1956; is that right / 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now you have your own company, and do you have 
any employees ¢ 

fr. Gauicer. I was a contractor prior to that time for about 10 
years, and independent, hiring nonunion help. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees do you have at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Five at the present. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they all members of the Sheet Metal Workers? 

Mr. Gauicer. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of them are 

Mr. Gaticer. Two sheet metal men, and three pipefitters. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did your men join the Sheet Metal Workers ? 

Mr. Gauicer. I believe it was in July or August of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you-call the Sheet Metal Workers headquarters, 
local 73 ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you talk to there ? 

Mr. Gauicer. I don’t recall just who I talked to, but a representa- 
tive, Mr. Howard, was sent to contact me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Marty Howard, a business agent of 73 ? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversations did you have with him when he 
came to see you ? 

Mr. Gauicer. I stated the fact we had work coming up on new con- 
struction that was expected to be done by union employees, and I 
wanted my sheet-metal men to be accepted in the union, and that was 
about the extent of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wha did he say would be necessary for you to do? 

Mr. Gauicer. Well, he suggested that a contribution be made to the 
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older sheet-metal men who had been such before welfare and pension 
funds were set up. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did he want you to contribute? 

Mr. Garicer. Four hundred dollars was the sum mentioned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you agree then to pay him the $400? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you wish to give him a check ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, but he stated it should be in cash, and I wrote a 
check to cash for that amount, and I went over to the bank and 

cashed it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you return with the cash ? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. I present you a photostatic copy of the check, and 
we have the original here, and you may identify both, and the original 
may be returned to you. 

Will you compare the original check, and also the photostatic copy 
and state if you identify them. 

(Documents handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you identify both of them ? 

Mr. Gaticer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The photostatic copy may be made exhibit No. 11. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 11” for réference 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 15842.) 

The Cuamman. You may keep the original check. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was the check you went across to the bank and 
cashed ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you got the $400 in cash and this check is dated 
July 19, 1956, and you got $400 in cash and you returned and gave 
that cash to Mr. Howard; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gaticer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was he, a business agent ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Where did this money go? 

Mr. Gauicer. I have no idea. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any organization or any setup 
whereby money is collected for old sheet-metal workers who got old 
and out of business before they set up the pension for them ? 

Mr. Garicrr. I don’t, sir. 

The Cuarman. Is that the only time you ever heard of such a 
thing? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The CHatmrmMan. You were rather skeptical about the truthfulness 
of that statement at the time, were you not? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The CHatrman. You knew actually what you were doing was mak- 
ing a payoff to a union official ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Well, as far as general hearsay was concerned. 

The CHarrman. You had heard of such things before? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cramman. So therefore you didn’t protest very much, and you 
just knew that was expected of you and if you went in business that 
is the way you would have to do it? 
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Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And you went and got the money for that pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. Gaticer. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Have you ever heard of any one old sheet-metal 
worker getting one dime out of any of these collections 4 

Mr. Gauicer. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know anyone who might give us some in- 
formation about that ? 

Mr. Gauicer. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Was this business agent an old sheet-metal worker 
himself ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Well, he was older than I am. It is possible that he 
had been a sheet-metal worker at one time. 

The Cuamrman. Would you recognize him again if you would see 
him now ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. What is his name? 

Mr. Gauicer. Marty Howard. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Marty Howard, will you come around, please ! 

Do you think you can identify Mr. Marty Howard ? 

Mr. Gauicer. I think so. 

The CHarrman. Will you look at the gentleman standing imme- 
diately behind you and see if you identify him? 

Mr. GAuicer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who is he? 

Mr. Gauicer. He is Marty Howard. 

The Cuairman. Is he the one who got your $400? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Gauicer. I don’t think that I met him much before that. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you met him some since ? 

Mr. Gauicer. I don’t recall having seen him only on one occasion 
since then. 

The CHArrMANn. You did see him on one occasion since. Could you 
be mistaken in who he is? 

Mr. Gauicer. No, silr. 

The CuHatrMan. You couldn't be mistaken ? 

Mr. Gauicer. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

You may stand aside for the moment. I may want to recall you. 

Mr. Howard, you may take the stand at this time, please. 

Will you be sworn, Mr. Howard ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARTIN J. HOWARD, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
NATHAN M. COHEN 


The Cuarrman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation, please. 
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Mr. Howarp. Martin J. Howard, 6060 North Belanche Street, Chi- 
ago, Ill. I am assistant business representative of Local 73, Sheet 
Metal Workers Union. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel, will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Couen. Nathan M. Cohen, Chicago, Il. 

The CuArrmMAn. You previously stated, I believe, you are a mem- 
ber of the Chicago bar ? 

Mr. Couen. The [linois bar; that is correct. 

The CuatrmMan, Allright; you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennevy. How long have you been with the Sheet Metal 
Workers ? 

Mr. Howarp. I believe, Mr. Kennedy, it was in January of 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you doing prior to that? 

Mr. Howarp. I was wor king for thas sity of Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your position with the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Howarp. Ventilating inspector. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you made a business representative of the 
union in January of 1953 4 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you had any experience in unions prior to that 
time 

Mr. Howarp. I have been in the Sheet Metal Workers Union for 
about 25 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. Howarp. I have been a member for about 25 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have heard the testimony, Mr. Howard, of the 
previous witness, who testified that Mr. Galiger gave you some $400. 
Is that testimony correct ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Kennedy, I am going to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment and refuse to answer the question for fear that anything I may 
say may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Well, let me ask you this: Do you know anything 
about a fund for old sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Howarp. I still invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CHarrman. What would there be incriminating about a fund 
to support indigent old sheet-metal workers? I just can’t quite get 
the incr ‘meas that would be involved in doing a charity job or act. 

Mr. Howarp. I still invoke the fifth amendment, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Do you honestly believe if you answered the ques- 
tion truthfully that a truthful answer thereto might tend to incrim- 
inate you? 

Mr. Howarp. I do. 

The CuatrMan. It is a strange relationship between a charity or- 
ganization if there is anything such as that, that to say you collected 
some money to help people who are old and need assistance that such 
act might tend to incriminate you. 

You, of course, know best. That within itself, it seems to me, 
wouldn’t tend to incriminate you. But if you collected money under 
the pretense that you were collecting it for a charitable purpose such 
as this I would construe to be, and then kept the money and didn’t use 
it for that purpose, that I can well see might tend to incriminate you, 
if not to completely incriminate you. 

Now, do you want to make any explanation of that ? 
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Mr. Howarp. I still invoke the fifth amendment, Senator, on the 
ground that anything I may say may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. I accept your invoking it with your statement, 
and with the full implications thereof, but you have an opportunity 
here, if your actions have been within the propriety of business ethics, 
you have the opportunity now to make a statement and to correct the 
record if you are willing to do so. 

But if you can’t make a truthful statement without incriminating 
yourself, then I can appreciate you might want to elect to continue 
to shield yourself behind the Afth amendment. I give you your 
choice and let you make the decision. 

Mr. Howarp. I still invoke the fifth amendment, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Kennepy. I might just ask you if you kept the money? 

Mr. Howarp. [I still invoke the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Mr. Galiger, who just testified that 
he gave you the $400? 

Mr. Howarp. I will still invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CHatrmMan. I suppose you would continue to do that if we 
kept you here until the day after tomorrow asking you questions; 
wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Howarp. [I still invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CHatrman. I thought you would. I am glad you answered 
that question because I will not waste any more time on you. You 
may stand aside for the present, but remain here, as there may be 
something else I would like to interrogate you about. 

Call the next witness. 

Well, before recessing, and we shall soon recess until in the morn- 
ing, before doing so I want Mr. Galiger back for a moment and also 
Mr. Cronin. 

Will Mr. Galiger come forward, please, just for 1 moment? 

Mr. Galiger, you will remain under your present subpena, subject 
to being recalled by the committee at such time as it may desire 
further testimony from you. Reasonable notice will be given you 
of the time and place where your testimony will be desired. 

Do you accept that agreement ? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much. I may say to you that 
you will remain under that subpena and under the jurisdiction of 
this committee. If you are molested in any way, any threats, any 
intimidation or violence undertaken against you, you will report it 
to this committee, because those who may attempt such action or 
commit such acts, in my judgment, would be guilty of contempt of 
the United States Senate, and I would want to take the proper pro- 
ceedings against them. Will you do that? 

Mr. Gauicer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. You may be excused for 
the present. 

r. Cronin, I understand there will be further derogatory testi- 
mony against you, and, therefore, we will not be able to excuse you 
this afternoon. Further testimony will be heard against you to- 
morrow. 
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In the meantime, take such action as you can with respect to hav- 
ing your records assembled. We will try to dismiss you tomorrow if 
we can so that you can get back, but those records will be required. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. Will they be required by tomorrow? 

The Cuamman. No. I told you the order was to deliver them by 
Monday at noon. 

Mr. Cronin. But you want me here tomorrow ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Thank you. 

The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Members of the select committee present at time of recess: The 
chairman and Senator Kennedy.) 

(Whereupon, at 3 :42 the select committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, December 3, 1958.) 














INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE 
SeL.ecr COMMITTEE ON ImMpROPER ACTIVITIES, 
IN THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
221, agreed to January 29, 1958, in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of select committee) 
presiding : 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
John F. Kennedy, Democrat, Massachusetts. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; La Vern J. Duffy, 
investigator; Irwin Langenbacher, investigator; Ruth Y. Watt, chief 
clerk. 

The CHatrMAn. The committee will come to order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were: Senators McClellan and Kennedy.) 

The CuarrMAN. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to call Mr. Johnson, please. 

The CHarrMaAn. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CECIL L. JOHNSON 


The CHAIRMAN. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Jounson. My full name is Cecil L. Johnson, and I live at 11117 
Depot Street, Worth, Il., and I am president of the Bond Ventilating 
Co. 

The CuHairMan. That is Bond Ventilating, Inc. ? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. JoHNnson. What is that? 

The CHairMANn. Do you want a lawyer to be present when you 
testify to advise you as to your legal rights? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no need for a lawyer. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been in this business of ven- 
tilating ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Since 1949. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had your own company then; you had your 
own company in 1949? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennevy. How many employees do you have now ? 

Mr. Jounson. Six of us total, including the office; four employees, 
and two in the office. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of work do you do? 

Mr. Jounson. Industrial and commercial sheet-metal work. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that installing ventilating equipment ? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are all of your employees members of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Johnson, you say you went in business in 
1949. 

Mr. Jounson. Actually, I went in business on November 18, 1949. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did your shop become union; at that time? 

Mr. Jounson. Approximately the same time. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did that happen? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I set the shop up and I went down to con- 
tact the Sheet Metal Union, and they told me it would cost $300 to 
go into business. 

The Cuarmman. Why did you go down to see the Sheet Metal 
Union ? 

Mr. Jounson. In order to contact or to be accepted in all offices, 
like architects, and heating contractors, or factories of other kinds, 
you must be union or they will not accept you. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you cannot go in business without 
making it satisfactory to the union ! 2 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. In other words, you have to make a deal with the 
union before you can go in business ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me understand; you set up your business and 
you went down to union headquarters—and could you speak up a 
little louder? It is very difficult to hear you. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went down, and whom did you talk to there? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Kennepy. me me president of local 73 ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the: Sheet Metal Union? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you at that time? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I said I was going into business and he got 
ee and finally he told me that he would let me go in if I gave him 

00. 

Mr. Kennepy. He got mad that you were going in business, but he 
said he would allow you to go in if you paid him $300? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Kennepy. 


business ? 
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Yes, sir. 


What control did he have over who should go into 


Mr. Jounson. Well, I really don’t know, or the union supplied you 


with union men. 


Mr. Kennepy. You had to go to the headquarters to get your em- 
ployees; is that right ? 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


es, sir. 


Mr. Kennepy. And so he had the control over determining who 
should go into business or not # 


Mr. JouNson. 
Mr. KENNEDY. 


Yes, sir. 
And he said, for you to go into business, you would 


have to pay him $300; is that right ? ¢ 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
Mr. Kennepy. 
Mr. JoHNSON. 


I took it down to hi 
Mr. Kennepy. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. KENNEDY. 


Mr. JouHNsON. 


Mr. KENNEDY. 
Mr. JOHNSON. 


go into business. 


Mr. KEennNeEpyY. 


Mr. JonHnson. 


Mr. Kennepy. 


Mr. JoHNnson. 


Mr. Kennepy. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. KenNEDY. 


for ? 
Mr. JoHnson. 


Yes, sir. 
Did you make out a check? 
Yes, sir; I did. Originally I made out a check, and 
1im, and ‘he would not accept it. 
He would not accept the check ? 
No, sir. 
What did he say to you! 
Go back and get it cashed and bring it back. 
Yould you speak a little louder ? 
He said to go back and get it cashed, if I wanted to 


So did you do that ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you brought the cash back ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you gave him the $300; is that right ? 
Yes, sir. 


What did he say the money was going to be used 


He said that some of it was going to go for Christmas 


baskets to the poor people. 


Mr. Kennepy. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Kennepy. 


Christmas baskets for the poor people ? 
Yes, sir. 
Why couldn’t you give him a check if it was going 


to be for Christmas baskets for the poor people ? 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
Mr. Kennepy. 


That is a hard one to answer. 
You understood, or felt it was not just for the poor 


people, did you not? 


Mr. JoHNSON. 
Mr. Kennepy. 
you not ? 


Mr. JoHNSON. 
The CHAIRMAN. The 


I beg your pardon ? 
You understood it wasn’t for the poor people, did 


Well, I pretty well assumed it wasn’t. 
ct is you knew it was just a payoff to get 


the privilege of going into Seelam without being molested; is that 


not true ? 
Mr. JOHNSON. 


Yes, sir; and we know you have to give that to go 


into business, and that is standard practice. 
Pico Cuarrman. You had known about that before you started 


to go into business, had you not ? 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


No; I can’t say that. But I found it out real quick 


when I set my business up. 
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The Cuarrman. You found it out immediately you set up 
business ¢ 

Mr. Jownson. Yes, sir. 

The CyHarrman. You had not heard of this racket before that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Not up to that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is generally accepted now? Do you know that 
in order to go into business you have to make this payment ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have heard it around a couple of times, and I 
couldn’t say for sure, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But is it a practice that is understood, that takes 
place in Chicago? 

Mr. Jonson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were bidding on industrial and commercial 
jobs then starting ? 

Mr. Jounson. Small industrial and commercial jobs; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any communication or telephone 

calls from any contractors from the period of 1950 to the present 
telling you not to bid on any contracts ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; one. You are talking about the contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. First on contractors, did you receive telephone c alls 
from them on occasion, telling you not to bid on contracts ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Two or three times a year ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. Only twice that actually contractors have 
called me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Cronin call you? 

Mr. Jownson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many times did he call you about it ? 

Mr. Jounson. On jobs, about two or three times. 

Mr. Kennepy. And tell you not to bid on contracts ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What contracts were they ? 

Mr. Jounson. One was, I believe, the seventh floor of the county 
building, they were going to revamp some ventilation work, and we 
had taken ona plan, : and he told me not to bid it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was a county building in Chicago? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; county hospital. 

Mr. Kennepy. The hospital ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you not to bid on it ? 

Mr. JouHnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What reason did he tell you not to bid on it? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, it was out of my territory, and I should not bid 
on the bigger stuff. 

Mr. Kenyepy. Did he call you on any other jobs? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; he called me on one other job, on the Chicago 
Transit Authority job. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you not to bid on that ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, yes, he did; not to bid, or complement the bid. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean, “complement the bid?” 

Mr. Jounson. Put ina higher bid. 

Mr. Kennepy. Put ina higher bid? 
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Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say he would have the contractor call you and 
tell you what figure to put in ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. He had the contractor contact me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had the contractor contaet you ? 

Mr. Jonnson. He said he would. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the contractor contact you ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. at did you follow his instructions ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you put in your own bid 

Mr. JOHNSON. definitely put in my own bid, the way I see them. 

Mr. Kennepy. What bid did you put into that ! 

Mr. Jounson. On that partic ‘ular job, I think it was around $53,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you win it? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened on that ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Zack Co. took it for $47,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you describe what happened? What occurred 
just prior to that, and what led up to this? 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, prior to that I had gone down to see them and 
got on the bidders’ list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Onesecond. The CTA refers tothe Chicago Transit 
Authority ¢ 

Mr. JoHNson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. They let me bid on a small ventilation job on 76th 
and Vincennes Street, or 77th and Vincennes, and I bid the job at 
$17,500, and I was low bidder. The closest bid to me was $32,000-and- 
some. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was that much difference between your bid 
and the next bidder ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. They asked me to come into the office after 
I was so low and to make sure I could do it, and I asked for time to 
look it over; and so I went back and looked it over, and we found we 
could make money, not a lot of money, but a little money at that rate. 
So we went: back downtown to CT A, and they asked us to qualify our 
bid, which we did, showing them that we could make money at 
$17,500, or at least break even. 

So they gave me the contract, and prior to that they had another 
job that was bid at $79,000, and I don’t know if these figures are right 
exactly, or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is another job going on at the same time / 

Mr. Jounson. That had been bid prior to me bidding this $17,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was also the Chicago Transit ¢ 

Mr. Jonunson. I was not on the bidders, and they withdrew that bid 
and they hadn’t let the contract yet, and they asked me to bid that 
one, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had the low bid by far on this earlier smaller 
job: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at the same time they were putting out bids for 
a much larger job ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Is that right? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the lowest bid on this larger job was $79,000? 

Mr. Jounson. That larger job was bid prior to me coming in on 
the $17,000 job. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the Chicago Transit Authority then got in touch 
with you and said they malted you to bid on this other job as well? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And so you put in your bid on the other job, where 
the lowest bid had been $79,000 ? 

_ Mr. Jonnson. Approximately; yes, sir. So then we all rebid the 
job, and my bid was $53,000, I think, and the low bid that got it was 
5000. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the bids changed when they put the bids out 
again, you then were able or felt you were able to do it for $53,000? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which was some $26,000 lower than had been orig- 
inally bid? : 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, why had somebody gotten even lower than you, 
$49,000 ? 

Mr. Jounson. I assume they wanted it real bad or wanted to keep 
me from getting it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversations did you have with that bidder 
prior to that? 

Mr. Jounson. He came out and tried to get me to go with them, and 
he said it was very embarrassing and to go with them on that bid. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that that came out ? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t remember his name exactly, but I am sure he 
is head of Reynolds Corp. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe that is his name. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the Reynolds Corp. ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In Chicago? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you it would be very embarrassing, your 
bidding on this job? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And asked you not to bid; is that right ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, he asked me not to bid, or he asked me to 
complement his bid. 

r. Kennepy. So that you would bid a little bit above what he was 
going to bid? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he bring someone with him when he came to see 
you? 

Mr. Jounson. He had a big fellow that made a lot of noise and tried 
to be rough, and he didn’t hurt me, and he didn’t threaten me or any- 
thing, but just cracked his knuckles, and stuff like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was cracking his knuckles ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, he was making a demonstration so 
aS to intimidate you; is that right? 
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Mr. Jounson. I beg your pardon ? 

The CHarrman. He was making a demonstration of his brute 
strength so as to try to intimidate you; is that right? 

Mr. Jounson. In a way; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Sir? 

Mr. JouHnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, he was strutting around there, and 
showing his authority ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You understood what he was doing? 

Mr. Jounson. It didn’t bother me. 

The CHarrMAn. You understood what he was doing ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you refused to go along with this? 

Mr. Jounson. I definitely refused to go along. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you put your bid in for what you thought you 
could do the work, which was $53,000, but he put in a lower bid for 
$47,000? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it was Zack Co. took it on the second go 
around, took it for $47,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the Zack Co. ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. How do you spell that? 

Mr. JoHnson. Z-a-c-k. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was still some $32,000 lower than the bids as 
they had been originally replaced ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And where the lowest bid before had been $79,000? 

Mr. Jounson. Approximately 

Mr. Kennepy. The transit authority ultimately got the work done 
for $47,000? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations with Cronin about 
that? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, after I had bid this $17,500 job, he called me 
in the office and told me that I should go with these boys in this thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Go with the employers? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say, and what conversations did you 
have with him? 

Mr. Jounson. He said that they will contact you, and “now this is 
very embarrassing, and you should go with them on the next go- 
around.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you not to enter into any more bids with- 
out clearing it with him? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, and I should clear all bids through him. 

Mr. Krennepy. When was this Chicago Transit Authority job? 

Mr. Jounson. I am not too sure of the date, but I think it is 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the hospital job? 

Mr. Jounson. Right around that time, too, or a little prior to that; 
3 or 4 months prior to that. 

Mr. Kennepy. This has been going on for the last couple of years? 

Mr. Jonnson. The last year and a half. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The last year and a half? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Cronin say anything to you that you should 
turn over any percentage of your business to him or that he could 
help you? 

Mr. Jounson. He said that if I would go along with them on 
things, he would try to get me some State w ork and I would have to 
pay him 2 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much? 

Mr. Jounson. Two percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to him about that ? 

Mr. Jounson. I didn’t say nothing, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t say anything? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have an argument with him at the time? 

Mr. Jounson. We had a pretty severe argument; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever pay these union officials any money 
other than the $300 to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Jounson. I paid $50 for all apprentices except one. 

Mr. Kennepy. All of the what? 

Mr. Jounson. All of the apprentices that I have got from the 
union hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many apprentices have you received / 

Mr. Jounson. Approximately five. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had to pay $50 for each one? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom do you pay the $50? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin himself? ° 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why do you have to pay that ? 

Mr. Jounson. I guess that is the fee to get an apprentice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Check or cash ? 

Mr. Jounson. Cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Jonson. Well, I paid an annuity a couple of times to business 
agents for the men they have sent out, I would say just twice. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you pay them? 

Mr. Jounson. Fifty dollars each time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would the business agents be coming out for? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they send men out, ‘and they come out and 
check your shop, and see if it is wholly union and there is nothing 
that isn’t acceptable to the union rules and regulations. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom did you pay that money ? 


Mr. Jownson. Once it was to Mr. Kaberlain, and the other time 
was Mr. Caldwell. 


Mr. Kennepy. That was $50. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that at a time they were coming out to ex- 
amine complaints against you ? 

Mr. Jounson. W ell, we had one little complaint about. the ap- 


prentices with taking tools on the job, and that is against the union 
regulations. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did they drop the complaint ? 
Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 


a The CHAIRMAN. A complaint about the apprentices taking tools 
| on the job? 

bas _ Mr. Jounson. They definitely are not allowed to take tools on the 
o job. 


The CuHammMan. In other words, they go to work without tools? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. I could never understand that myself. 

The CuHarrMan. You send them to work without tools? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And if they take tools the boss has got to pay off; 
is that. right? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. I am trying to get it straight, and I just can’t 
understand a thing like that. 

Mr. Jonnson. I never could either myself. 

y The CuairmMan. But if they take tools to go out and do the work 
they are supposed to do, why, then, you as the. employer get penalized 
and you have to pay off tribute to them? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You did that on two occasions? 

Mr. Jownson. Yes, sir. On one occasion on that, and the other 
one was McGill-Weiseimer Co. had moved to their plant which we 
had done, and their employees were unloading sheet-metal work on 
the back docks, which was against union regulations, and they were 
going to stop the job at that time, and the only way we could smooth 
things over was to give them $50. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom did you give that $50? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ray Caldwell? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Up to now your testimony reflects that first you 
paid $300 for the privilege of going into business. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Is that true? 

Mr. Jownson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarMan. And you paid it in cash? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You first made out a check to whom? 

Mr. Jounson. To Mr. Cronin. 

The CuatrrmMan. To him personally ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir, 

! The Cuarrman. And he declined the check? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And ordered you to get the money in cash? 

Mr. JoHNson. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Did you keep that original check you made out 
to him ? 

Mr. Jounson. At that time, sir, I was in business with E. W. Berg, 
Inc., and when I formed this ventilating company known as Bond 
Ventilating, Inc., we were each 50-50 partners in it and we had just 
incorporated for $2,000, and I believe the check was made at that 
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time. It had cross entries from his books to my books until we got 
so we could get started. He made the check out himself. 

The Cuarrman. But you carried it out? 

Mr. Jonson. I wouldn’t know, and I doubt if he would have it. 

The CuarrmaAn. You carried the check in person ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And tendered it to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, that is $300 you were out. 

Now, you had five apprentices / 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir; I have had about six, sir. 

The CHAIrMAN. You have had about six ? 

Mr. JoHNsOoN. Yes, sir; on one occasion I didn’t have to pay. 

The CHarman. Then you had five apprentices that you had to 
pay on? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That would be $50 each, and that would be $250? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Then you have paid out $50 on two occasions to 
business agents or representatives to straighten out little grievances? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Just as you have testified ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That makes a total of $650 that you have been out 
in cash ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For the privilege of doing business? 

Mr. JoHNnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any other payments, other than the 
ones you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any other payments to Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr, Kennepy. Did Mr. Cronin ever come to you with certain com- 
plaints and you had an exchange of the cigarette box ? 

Mr. Jonnson. That was for apprentices, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was that handled ? 

Mr. Jounson. I had to meet him somewhere and give him his $50. 

Mr. Kennepy. How would you give him the $50? 

Mr. Jounson. In an empty cigarette box, a hard box. That was 
on a couple of occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. You put the $50 in the cigarette box and then gave 
it back to him? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What was that for? 

Mr. Jounson. That was for apprentices, for the right to have an 
ee cing , 

he Cuarrman. I thought you had already covered that in the 

$250. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the same thing we are talking about. 

The Cuarmman. That isn’t in addition to the $650? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. He was describing how it was paid on occasion. 
Then you gave him some cuff links, did you? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you pay for them ? 

Mr. Jounson. $75 for the cuff links. 

Mr. Kennepy. At Christmastime? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That $75 is in addition to the $650 ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you gave his daughter a wedding present? 

Mr. Jounson. No, that wasn’t me. That was my partner at that 
time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your partner. What was his name? 

Mr. Jounson. E. W. Berg, who owns Berg, Inc. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he gave the daughter a wedding present? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much was that worth? 

Mr. Jounson. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Cronin speak to you on any other occasion 
about staying out of any of the bids in Chicago? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he call you one time from Florida? 

Mr. Jounson. That was on the county building, the county 
hospital. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, at that time he was in Florida, was he? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he called you from there? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you not to bid on the job? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you what would happen to you if you 
did bid on the job? 

Mr. Jonnson. He would have a business agent at the door and 
they would rip their cards in half and I would be out of business. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you put a bid in? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Krennepy. They would rip your employees’ union cards in half 
and you would be out of business immediately if you bid on this 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you bid on the contract? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was that contract? Can you describe it any 
more? 

Mr. Jounson. It is the county hospital, the seventh floor. It is a 
section of the building. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did the bid go for, do you know? 

Mr. Jounson. I really don’t know. We never even figured the job. 

The CuarrMan. This $75 that you spoke of for a Christmas present, 
that was in addition to the $650? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Making a total of $725? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Why did you feel you had to give him a Christmas 
present ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, in order to expedite our work we knew that it 
was necessary. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you knew you had to pay off in 
the form of a Christmas present to save trouble / 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Who suggested that to you? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, nobody suggested it. This was right after I 
had gone into business, and the $300 was involved. 

The CHarrman. You had already been sufficiently indoctrinated 
with their methods of operation that you knew that this was expected 
of you? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told by any of these contractors who called 
you that they had control over certain areas and that you shouldn't 
try to come in and bid on those ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. One case was the Kaiser Corp. 

Mr. Kennepy. The what? 

Mr. Jounson. The Kaiser Corp. They called me and told me that 
I shouldn’t be bidding on this one job. I believe it was Photocopy, 
a company that makes reprint machines. We bid it, but we never 
got it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did they say you shouldn't bid it ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they said that they had been in there for years 
and it belonged to them. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Narowetz ? 

Mr. Jounson. He took my partner and I out to lunch one time 
and told us that we should stick out on the outer edge of town and 
try to develop those little factories that are going to grow into bigger 
factories some day and that the Loop belonged to him and the other 
boys. 

Mr. Kennepy. To the big contractors? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He isa big ventilating contractor in Chicago? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Mr. Louis Narowetz ? 

The Cuamman. About this wedding present, did you get an invita- 
tion to his daughter’s wedding? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did your partner get one, also? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was a wedding present bought by the firm for the 
two of you? 

Mr. JoHnson. I don’t remember. I think Mr. Berg paid for that. 
We had just started in business on the ventilating venture just a couple 
of months prior to that. 

The Cuarrman. How much did you pay for that wedding present ? 

Mr. Jounson. I really don’t know. Probably around $100. 

The Cuairman. I understood it was about $200. 

Mr. Jounson. That is possible. 

The Cuarrman. Where is your partner / 

Mr. Jounson. He is in business at 1616 West 63d Street now, in 
the steam-heating business. 
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The CHatrmMan. Senator Kennedy, have you any questions ? 

Senator Kennepy. You say you went into business. Why did you 
have to go to the union to get employees? Couldn’t you have gone 
ahead : and just hired them yourself? 

Mr. Jounson. In some cases, if I have a friend that knows someone, 
I get the sheet-metal worker, but that is very seldom. They are 
actually supposed to go through the union hall. 

Senator Kennepy. That is not permitted by the act. The union 
hall is not supposed to operate as a hiring hall. 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, we are supposed to call them, in our case, for 
men every time you need them, in every case. 

Senator KenNepy. Who says you can’t hire men yourself ? 

Mr. Jounson. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Kennepy. Who says you can’t hire men yourself? You 
don’t have a union shop contract, obviously. 

Mr. Jounson. I havea union shop. 

Senator Kennepy. But at the time you went into business? What 
I am trying to ask you is, by what process of education did you learn 
that you hs ad to go ‘down to the union hall to hire employees? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, originally when I paid Mr. Cronin the $300, 
he briefed me on saying that I must call there for manpower, and if 
I was union employer I would get consideration. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you understand that if you didn’t hire as 
employees members of the Sheet Metal Union, that your products 
wouldn’t be serviced by building trades? Why didn’t you hire your 
own people? 

Mr. Jounson. You must be union or you can’t be accepted in any 
architect’s office or any manufacturing place or anywhere else, because 
these manufacturers do not want union trouble. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, you have to go to the union to 
get the men ¢ 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krennepy. As I understood it, Mr. Cronin stated that you 
couldn’t get these union people unless you had contributed the $300 
which he said was for the Christmas fund; is that right? 

Mr. Jounson. Will you please say that over? 

Senator Kennepy. That you couldn’t get the union men—that you 
had to get union men or you couldn’t operate, and you couldn’t get 
the union men until you made the contribution of $300 to Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. After you made the $300 contribution to Mr. 
Cronin, you were able to get the union men and you have been able to 
get them ever since? 

Mr. Jounson, Yes, sir. Once in a while we can’t. I would say 50 
percent of the time we can’t get any men. Sometimes we can and some- 
times we can’t. It depends on whether they are out of work or not. 

Senator KeENNEpy. What? 

Mr. Jounson. If any of them are out of work and are hanging 
around the union hall. 

Senator Kennepy. Let’s say there is enough work for all of them. 
Then what do you do if you want people? Do they just tell you that 
there are no men available? 

Mr. Jounson. There is nothing available, unless you go get a new 
fellow, an apprentice or something, and they might accept him. 
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Senator Kennepy. Then you pay the $50 for the apprentice. Sup- 
pose they don’t want to take him ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. There is nothing you can do about it. 

Senator Kennepy. And you pay $375 to get into the Sheet Metal 
Workers? He pays $375 entrance dues to get into the Sheet Metal 
Workers? 

Mr. Jonnson. $300. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is $375 now. 

Senator Kennepy. It is $375 now. How good were the men that 
were sent to you ? 

Mr. Jonnson. About 99 percent of the time they were lousy. 

Senator Kennepy. In what way were they lousy ? 

Mr. JoHnson. They would go to sleep on the job; drink on the job. 

The Cuarrman. What? Say it over. 

Mr. Jonnson. I said they would sleep, take naps on the job. I 
found three of them sleeping on the job once. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you fire them ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I did. 

Senator Kennepy. What happened ? 

Mr. Jounson. Nothing happened in that case. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you get some more men ? 

Mr. Jounson. Not right then, no. At a little later date I did. 

Senator Kennepy. How long do you think it takes to learn how to 
be a sheet-metal worker ? 

Mr. Jonson. Well, I would say to be a fair sheet-metal worker it 
would take 4 years. 

Senator Kennepy. Four years. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. It is that highly skilled ? 

Mr. Jounson. That would have to be a very studious individual. 

Senator Kennepy. You mean it would really take you 4 years in 
order to learn how to do it ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you a sheet-metal worker ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you in the union ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You are not in it now; is that right? 

Mr. JonHnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. But you were? That is how you started ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. It took you 4 years to do it? 

Mr. Jounson. At that time I served my first part of my sheet metal 
up in Michigan. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you used to get hired by having people 
come to the union hall to hire you? 

Mr. Jonnson. We had no unions up there, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You were nonunion there? 

Mr. Jounson. That was quite a few years ago. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you fired these people, did you fire them your- 
self? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have to pay any penalty for firing them? 
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Mr. Jounson. Not at the time he was talking about. We had the 
Ivanhoe School, I believe it was, a small job, and I walked in the 
boilerroom about noon, the furnace room, and the apprentice was 
working all alone. 

I asked him where the men was and he said they just went to lunch. 
So I went back out and talked to the superintendent on the job and 
he said that, “Your men don’t get here until 9 o’clock in the morning, 
they leave at 10, and they come Sole at 2:30.” 

I had an appointment on the north side and had to leave at once. 
I told the apprentice to tell them, to fire them, when they come in. So 
he fired them, and that was almost the end of his union career. I had 
to pay them an extra day’s wages each because they had been fired 
wrongly. They should be fired by an executive of the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were told on a number of occasions, were you 
not, by Mr. Cronin, that you should not bid on contracts without 
clearing through him first ? 

Mr. Jonson. A couple of times. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson, from information I have received, 
I realize that you have testified somewhat reluctantly because of appre- 
hension and concern about what can or could happen to you. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. First, I want to commend you for your cooperation 
with the committee and for your coming, even though reluctantly, 
because of the terror that has been instilled in the small businessman 
of your category of business in that area, and because of the exploita- 
tion of you that is going on through this racket-infested union. 

I want to commend you for having the courage to do it. This com- 
mittee has a stupendous task. We are confronted, not only the com- 
mittee, but the Government of the United States, with a challenge 
from these racketeers, gangsters, thugs, crooks, hoodlums, who are 
undertaking to take over the economy of this country. 

The committee has faithfully and diligently undertaken to try to 
bring these facts to light so that the Congress might have the informa- 
tion to guide it with respect to legislation that is needed to remedy 
these conditions. 

Good Americans, people like you, who, although under the stress and 
strain of apprehension as to the retaliation that might be taken against 
them, who come before the committee and give us this information 
to help preserve our Government, you are to be highly commended 
for it. 

I cannot command words at the moment to express the commenda- 
tion that you deserve. I want to place you under recognizance to 
reappear before this committee. You will remain under your present 
subpena. 

If at any time, while you remain under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee, these thugs, hoodlums, and racketeers, exploiters, gangsters, 
that element, undertake in any way to intimidate you, to coerce or 
threaten you, or anyone in your family, I want you to report it imme- 
diately to this committee. I think we can take some action. I think 
we can command other agencies of the Government to act. We will 
give you every protection within our power. 

Will you accept that recognizance % 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Thank you very much, and also the thanks, I can 
say, of all decent citizens in this country go to you, and to others who 
have appeared here who have been willing, in the face of this crying 
situation, to come before the committee and tell the truth. Thank you 
very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Jolicoeur. 

The Cuairman. You solemnly swear the evidence you shall give be- 
fore this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Joricorur. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILBUR JOLICOEUR 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Joricorur. Wilbur Jolicouer. I live in Medina, Ill. I operate 
the Jolicoeur Metal & Heating Co. of Melrose Park. I am president. 

The Cuarrman. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Jolicoeur? 

Mr. Joricorur. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy; proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Jolicoeur, how many employees do you have? 

Mr. Joticorur. At the present time we have nine. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they are all members of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Union ? 

Mr. Joricorur. Yes, all of them are members of the 72 local except 
the men we have working in Michigan. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been in business yourself? 

Mr. Joticorur. Since 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been affiliated with the union ? 

Mr. Joticorur. I believe it was in 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did that come about ? 

Mr. Joricorur. Well, we had been approached a couple of years 
prior—well, I think in 1950—about joining the union, and I couldn’t 
see any definite advantages to it at that time. So we declined the 
offer. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened after that ? 

Mr. Joricozur. Well, as the work started to come in and our busi- 
ness was being built up, we were approached at a later date, I think 
it was in 1952 then, to join the union, to form a union shop. And after 
talking it over, I was told to bring $300 down to the union hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who told you that ? 

Mr. Joricorur. I couldn’t remember the exact name at the time. I 
think it was probably either Mr. Cronin or Mr. Troutman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Either Mr. Cronin, the head of the union, or Mr. 
Troutman, the business agent ? 

Mr. Joticopur. Yes. — 

Mr. Kennepy. And one of those two men told you to bring $300 
down to the union hall? 

Mr. Joricorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was after you decided to join the union? 

Mr. Joricorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that to be by check or cash ? 
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Mr. Joxicorur. By cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told that ? 

Mr. Joticoeur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of the $300 ? 

Mr. Joticorur. Well, at the time I passed it over to one of the two 
gentlemen I was told it was for compensation for the union officials. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of compensation / 

Mr. Joticorur. They just mentioned it was compensation. 

Mr. Kennepy. It wasn’t regular union dues? 

Mr. Joticorur. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. They told you that; that it was just compensation ? 

Mr. Joricorur. They said it was ¢ ompensation for the union officers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they tell you it wouldn’t go into the regular 
union funds? Was there any conversation about that? 

Mr. Jouicorur. Well, I assumed that it wouldn’t go into the union 
fund. ° 

Mr. Kennepy. About 1953 or 1954 did you start bidding on indus- 
trial work ¢ 

Mr. Jonicorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell me if you had any conversations 
with any union official in connection with that ? 

Mr. Joricoeur. Well, I think the first few jobs we bid we started 
getting some calls from the union about, saying that our shop wasn’t 
big enough, wasn’t equipped well enough to handle big work; that 
we shouldn’t be taking it. As a matter of fact, it was mentioned that 
we shouldn’t even attempt to undertake any job larger that $5,000, and 
if we did, we should call down to the hall and get clearance from them 
first. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who told you that? 

Mr. Jottcorur. This was on a phone call that I received from the 
hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know who it was that called you? 

Mr. Joticorur. I can’t truthfully say. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had any union official been out to your shop to find 
out if it was too small to do this work ? 

Mr. Joxticorur. I think since we had joined the union, we were 
in one location in Melrose Park, and in between that period we moved 
to another location and put up a new building. No one had ever been 
in our shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. No union official had ever been there? 

Mr. Joxicoeur. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yet they were calling you and telling you you were 
too small ? 

Mr. Joticorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why is it their prerngesiy, anyway, to tell you 
whether you should bid on a contract or not ? 

Mr. Joxicorur. I don’t understand that myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to them / 

Mr. Joticorur. I don’t think I said anything about it. We just 
went ahead and kept bidding. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t feel that you were bound by the instrue- 
tions from the union ? 


Mr. Joricorur. No. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did they say that you should just handle contracts 
up to $5,000 and you should clear it with them before you bid on the 
contract? 

Mr. Joxicozur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You could handle the ones under $5,000, but clear 
the rest with them ? 

Mr. Jonicorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you clear it with them when you bid ? 

Mr. Joticourr. No. When we were called in to bid on a job, we 
just went ahead and bid it, unless we got a call. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they tell you that if you did bid on these other 
contracts what you should bid on them ? 

Mr. Joxicorur. They never did tell us what to bid on a job, although 
we had calls on certain jobs. We were practically through with the 
estimating on them and they told us not to turn in our bid. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were calls from the union headquarters? 

Mr. Joricorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they ever tell you that if you did bid on any 
contracts, they would give you a number and tell you what to bid? 

Mr. Joticorur. Just on one occasion. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never identified who they were when they 
called you from the union headquarters ? 

Mr. Joricorur. Not that I can remember; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. How often did this happen, that you received the 
calls from the union headquarters not to bid on the contracts? 

Mr. Joticorur. Well, I think there was possibly six or seven in- 
stances. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an instance, a situation, that arose re- 
cently in the Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago? 

Mr. Jonicorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Joxicorur. Well, we were bidding the job, and I think it was 
about the day before the bids were to go in, or I think 2 days before. 
I got a call from the hall and was asked if I was bidding the job and 
I said “Yes.” 

They mentioned that I shouldn’t be bidding, but if I were going to 
go ahead with it, they would give me a number to go in with before 

the bidding was due. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would tell you what you were to bid? 

Mr. Jonicorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you bid on it? 

Mr. Joticorur. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you bid on it? 

Mr. Jottcorur. Well, rather than go in to the false price, I just for- 
got about the whole thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t want to be mixed up with that? 

Mr. Joxicorur. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the size of the job, approximately ? 

Mr. Joxicorur. Well, I would be a little bit reluctant to say. I 
would imagine $25,000 or $30,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was the men’s residence hall at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology ? 

Mr. Joricozrur. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any calls from any contractors telling 
you not to bid ? 

Mr. Joxicozur. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. All of these calls were from union officials? 

Mr. Joxicorur. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you made any payoffs to the union or any 
officials of the union other than the $300 that you paid initially ? 

Mr. Joticozur. No. 

The CHarrMANn. Have any demands been made on you for any 
further payments? 

Mr. Joricorur. No. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you employ your men through the union? 

Mr. Joricozur. Generally speaking,no. We have called down there 
for men sometimes, but they don’t seem to be the best. We just hesi- 
tate to call. We try to find men who are out of work ourselves who 
have union cards and hire them that way. 

The Cuatrman. If you employ somebody who does not have a union 
card, what happens? 

Mr. Joticorur. Well, he would get pulled off the job. 

The Cuarrman. Can he join the union by making a payment? Iam 
just asking about your experience, now. 

Mr. Joricorur. I haven’t had any experience. As far as our ap- 
prentices are concerned, some of the men that we have in the shop now 
started with us originally. They have made their own arrangements 
about getting their permit cards. 

The CuairmMan. Do you know what they had to pay ? 

Mr. Joricorur. No, I don’t. 

The Cuarrman. But they made their own arrangements ? 

Mr. Joticorur. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

You will remain under your present subpena under the jurisdiction 
of the committee, subject to being recalled at such time as the commit- 
tee may need further testimony from you. 

The same admonition I have given to other witnesses with respect 
to any molestation or intimidation or attempt to coerce you, threats 
and so forth, will apply to you. You will report to the committee any 
incident of that nature that might happen. 

Mr. Joticorur. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I ask you this: On the question of identifica- 
tion, when these people would call up from the union headquarters, did 
they give you any name at all? 

Mr. Joticozur. There were names given, and a lot of times I had to 
callback. Ican’t truthfully say which one it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. But were there a number of names that were given 
to you? 

Mr. Joticozur. Well, it would be either Mr. Troutman or Mr. 
Cronin. Just those two are the only gentlemen I have had any deal- 
ings with at the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can’t identify any particular eall with an 
particular individual, but the people that called you from the head- 
quarters were either Mr. Troutman or Mr. Cronin; is that right? 
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Mr. Joticonur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. I wanted to be sure we had that straightened out. 
The calls from the union headquarters came from either Mr. Troutman 
or Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Joticorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We have here an affidavit from Mr. Arthur L. Nel- 
son, dated the 25th day of November 1958. It may be printed in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Nelson is vice president of John H. Nelson Co., Inc., heating 
and sheet-metal contractors. It states, among other things, that his 
usual contracts are around $1,000 and the highest has been $38,000, 
and when a contractor asked him to bid on a job he was called by 
either Mr. Cronin, Mr. Troutman or Mr. Tracy of local 73, who told 
him he was not supposed to bid on school jobs and, therefore, he en- 
tered no bid. 

That is the substance of the affidavit. 

(The affidavit referred to follows :) 


AFFIDAVIT 
8200 SouTH VINCENNES AVENUE, 
Chicago, Ill., November 25, 1958. 

I, Arthur L. Nelson, voluntarily make this statement to Irwin Langenbacher, 
who has identified himself as an assistant counsel, U.S. Senate Committee on 
Labor and Management. I am vice president of John H. Nelson Co., Inc., heat- 
ing and sheet-metal contractors. Our usual contracts are around $1,000, and our 
highest has been $38,000. 

About a year or two ago one of our salesmen obtained plans from a general 
contractor pertaining to the ventilating installation at a school. Shortly after- 
ward I received a call from either Cronin, Troutman, or Tracy of local 73 who 
said I was not supposed to bid on school jobs, and I said I did not intend to. 
No bid was entered by our company. 

I have read the above statement and it is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


/s/ ARTHUR L. NELSON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of November 1958. 
E. J. GORMAN, Notary Public. 


The Cuarrman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. John Merrow. 

The Cuarrman. Be sworn, please. 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give. before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN MERROW 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Merrow. John Merrow. I live at 8734 Duffy, in Hometown, 
Ill. My business is at 3215 East 83d. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t get the last. 

Mr. Merrow. The business is 3215 East 83d. 

The Cuairman. What is the business ? 

Mr. Merrow. Sheet metal. J & M Heating Co. 
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The Cuarrman. J & M Heating Co. ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is your connection with the company ? 

Mr. Merrow. I own the company. 

The CHarrMan. You own the company ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You waive counsel, I assume? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, I do. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. You owned the company since September 1954? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Merrow. Four. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to going into business for yourself, you were 
a sheet-metal worker ? 

Mr. Merrow. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And had a union card in local 73 in Chicago? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went in business in 1954. Did you speak to a 
business agent of the Sheet Metal Workers Union ? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, I tried to get in quite a while before. I had 
some union men working for me. I didn’t understand that I had to 
clear the hall to go into ‘business. I was Operating a couple of weeks 
and then they called and pulled all the men out of my shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. Even though you had all union men ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, they did. 

The Cuairman. Who pulled them out ? 

Mr. Merrow. The business agent, Mr. Kaberlein. 

The Cuarrman. Why did he pull them out? 

Mr. Merrow. Because I hadn’t been properly signed up with the 
union to be a contractor. 

The Cuarrman. Although you were employing union men, all of 
your employees were union, you hadn’t made the proper arrangements 
yet? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, the thing was that I called up and wanted to 
pay their welfare and pension fund, and he said, “How ean you do 
that when you are not even a contractor?” And that is what started 
the ball rolling. 

The CrairMan. Tell us how it rolled. 

Mr. Merrow. That was in April. Then I had to go back to work 
for another contractor at that time, and I had a chance to buy tools 
from an older fellow that went out of business, and so I had this in- 
vestment and I still wanted to go into business. So at the time I 
didn't feel that I could sell the tools and get my money back, and then 
in August I called them again and he said, “Come in the next. board 
meeting,” which was on the third Friday of the month. So I came 
in, and they decided to look my shop over the following Wednesday, 
and when he came out to look my shop over-—— 

The Cuatrman. You appeared before the board ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is about 12 members? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir; at least that many. 

The Cuatrman. They were the ones to decide whether you could 
go into business or not ? 
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Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You just can’t start a business, you have to ap- 
pear before the board ? 

Mr. Merrow. You have to sign up that you are willing to pay wel- 
fare and pension funds. 

The Cuarrman. Once you agreed to do that, this board is the one 
that decides whether you can go into business or not ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that board has its meeting down at the union 
headquarters ? 

Mr. Merrow. They send out their business agent later, and look 
you over, and if he says it is all right, it is OK. 

The Cuairman. The business agent came out ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was Mr. Kaberlein again ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What did he say ? 

Mr. Merrow. He looked the shop over, and he said that he didn’t 
think I could make it, that there was a lot of competition, and that he 
advised me not to go in, but if I still wanted to, all right. Then he 
suggested that for the Christmas baskets and the older sheet-metal 
workers, that I pay $300. 

The CuHarrMan. For what? 

Mr. Merrow. For Christmas baskets and the older sheet-metal 
workers that couldn’t keep a job very often, it was a practice that 
everyone gave $300 toward contributions to the people that couldn’t 
hold a job very often. 

The Cuarrman. What time of year was this that you went in 
business ? 

Mr. Merrow. It was in September of 1954. 

The Cuatrman. They started collecting Christmas baskets in 
September ? 

Mr. Merrow. That is what he said, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Merrow. That is what he said. 

The Cuarrman. Did you believe him? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, I have my own opinion, I don’t know what it is. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure you did have an opinion, and you knew 
it was just a shakedown, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, 1 have heard of it a lot of times; it‘is standard 
practice. 

The Cuamrman. And you were then experienced ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir, and I have been in the union quite a while. 

The Cuatrman. And so you knew how they operated ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. You knew what that was for? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It went to the officers, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Merrow. Pardon me? 

The Cuarrman. It went to the officers? 

Mr. Merrow. I can’t say that, and I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t think it ever went beyond them, do you? 

Mr. Merrow. There are a lot of old sheet-metal workers, and I 


: s : ’ 
know if they come to my shop they couldn’t hold a job very long. 
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The Cuarrman. There are old people in all professions and all vo- 
cations, and do you know of them getting this money ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. I never heard of it. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Merrow. I never heard of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I understand the staff has examined 
the books of the union; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And they find no entry anywhere where any money 
was paid out for old sheet-metal workers ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Or that this money was ever received in the books. 

The Cuarrman. There is no record or accounting of this money ; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Allright. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say the money had to be paid in cash ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you that ? 

Mr. Merrow. I had already been informed of that before, and so I 
had the money in cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew about this? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, he informed me before. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay it to him at the time he was out there? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you before that you were going to have to 


pay the $300 ? 
Mr. Merrow. He said $450, but when he got there he changed it 
to $300. 


Mr. Kennepy. You got by with $300? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he said it would have to be in cash ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He didn’t give you any receipt for it ? 

Mr. Merrow. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further, Senator Kennedy ? 

Senator Kennepy. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

You have heard the injunction the Chair gave to the other wit- 
nesses, and you will remain under your present subpena under the 
jurisdiction of the committee, and you will report to us any attempts 
to intimidate or coerce or threaten you. 

Mr. Merrow. Am [ allowed to go home today ? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, and you agree to return and give further testi- 
mony to the committee at such time as you may be notified to do so? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir, I do. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kaberlein. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kaberlein, will you come around. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Kapertern. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH KABERLEIN, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
NATHAN M. COHEN 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Kaberlein, give us your name and your address 
and your business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Kaneruern. Joseph Kaberlein. I live at 6543 Nokomis Ave- 
nue, Lincolnwood, and I am a business representative for the Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 73 

The CuarrmMan. You have counsel, do you? 

Mr. Karertern. I do have. 

The Cuarman. Counsel, identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Conen. Nathan M. Cohen, Chicago, I1., and I am a member of 
the Illinois bar. 

The CuHarrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kaberlein, how long have you been with the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union ? 

Mr. Kaperern. I started my apprenticeship in 1928. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you become a sheet-metal worker ? 

Mr. Kapertern. A full-fledged journeyman, you mean ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Kapervern. In 1935. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you become an officer ? 

Mr. Kapervern. In 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you elected or appointed ? 

Mr. Kapertern. I was appointed the first time—or no; I was elected 
both times. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were elected both times? 

Mr. Kapertern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1948 and then in 1953? 

Mr. Kapertern. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what compensation do you receive from the 
union ? 

Mr. Kapertern. Pardon me? 

Mr. Kennepy. What compensation do you receive from the union 
at the present time / 

Mr. Kasertern. In what way; salary ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Salary and expenses. 

Mr. Kaperiern. My salary is $350 a week, and we have expense for 
the car, $129 for every 2 w eeks. 

Mr. Kennepy. $129 every 2 weeks for your car? 

Mr. Kaservern. Car and incidental expenses. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is $350 a week salary and $258 a month ex- 
pense ¢ 

Mr. Kapertern. That is about right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you also receive any travel expenses that you 
might have? 

Mr. Kapercern. I do when I go out of town. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you also receive any money from any of the con- 
tractors who are setting up business in Chicago? 

Mr. Kapertern. There isn’t a contractor that could come in here 
and truthfully say he has given me any money. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have had two of them who have sworn under 

oath that they gave you money. The previous witness just testified 
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that he paid you $300 in cash after you requested $450 from him 
originally. 

Mr. Kaxsertern. The previous witness, he lied when he said that I 
took men out of his shop and closed his shop, or that he had gave me 
any money. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let us stick strictly to the question of giving you 
money. He testified that he gave you $300 in cash in approximately 
September of 1954; did he give you $300 in cash in September of 
1954? 

Mr. Kapertern. I deny that he gave me any money at any time. 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Johnson, one of the witnesses that preceded him 
this morning, testified that on several occasions he gave you $50 in 
cash. 

Mr. Kasertern. Mr. Johnson has never given me any money. 

Mr. Kennepy. So those statements by both of those witnesses that 
they gave you money in cash in order to settle their labor difficul- 
ties, and labor problems, is untrue; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kapertern. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t receive any money from these indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. Kapertern. I did not receive any money. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever suggest to any contractor that he not 
bid on any contract ? 

Mr. Kapsrerietn. Not to my knowledge did I ever tell any contractor 
not to bid on any job. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you would remember if you had done that. 
Is your answer unequivocal ? 

Mr. Kaperzern. I did not tell any contractor not to bid on any 
job. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever tell any contractor what he should bid 
ona job? 

Mr. Kapervern. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever tell any contractor that you would 
have another individual contact him and tell him how much he should 
bid on a job? 

Mr. Kasercern. I did not tell any contractor that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell any individual that ? 

Mr. Kanerern. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, Senator ? 

Mr. Conen. The witness states that the taking of pictures at this 
time does make him a bit nervous and distracts him. I will ask these 
gentlemen to withhold their pictures. 

The Cuarrman. The photographers will withhold taking further 
pictures while the witness is testifying. 

All right, proceed. 

Senator KENNEDY. Some reference has been made by a previous 
witness to what amounts to a hiring hall, as far as the Sheet Metal 
Workers are concerned in the Chics go area. Now, if they go into 
business, do they come to the union for employees; is that the 
custom ? 

Mr. Kapertern. Every contractor has the right to hire anyone he 
wishes, and that is the right to discharge anyone he wishes. 
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Senator Kennepy. Well, you heard the previous statement as to 
what the procedure was in the cases involved; is that not correct? 

Mr. Kaperzein. Those statements are false. 

Senator Kennepy. That isn’t the procedure that they follow ¢ 

Mr. Kuapserzcern. That is not the procedure. 

Senator Kennepy. Now, if a company is going to be set up, is it 
customary in the area where you have a responsibility for the em- 
ployer to come to you in regard to the employees that he will hire? 

Mr. Kapercern. Mr. Kennedy, I I didn’t hear the first part of your 
statement. 

Senator Krennepy. Is it customary where an employer goes into 
business in your area, to come to the Sheet Metal Workers for 
employees ? 

Mr. Kapertein. They don’t come in for employees. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t suggest employees? 

Mr. Kapertern. We don’t suggest any employees, and they have 
a right to hire any employees they wish. 

Senator Kennepy. W ell, I know they do have a legal right to, and 
the question is, do they ? 

Mr. Kapertern. They do. 

Senator Kennepy. They don’t come to you for employees, and you 
don’t recommend employees to the employers? 

Mr. Kapertern. Occasionally an employer has no one that he can 
obtain, and he doesn’t know of any men out of work, and he may 
come in and ask if we had any men out of work, or select men in the 
office that are sitting downstairs and waiting for work, and many 
of our contractors have done that. 

Senator Kennepy. They do come to your union then to get em- 
ployees. In other words, your union people do come and wait around 
the union in order to get work ? 

Mr. KaBERLEIN. At times they do, and most of the time they are 
always selected on the jobs. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, it is unequivocally false that 
employers, the ones that came here and employers in a similar posi- 
tion, come to you for employees and are subject to possible action by 
your members around the country if they do not do so? That is 
false ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kapertern. Senator Kennedy, I didn’t hear that earlier state- 
ment. 

Senator Kennepy. What I am trying to do is ask you whether the 
statement that they made, that they came to you in order to get 
employees recommended to them; I am asking you whether that state- 
ment is false. 

Mr. Kaperzern. That statement is false. 

Senator Kennepy. And in addition that they paid you in order to 
get the employees; that that is false, too? 

Mr. Kapertern. That is false. 

Senator Krennepy. Now, it is not customary for the majority of 
employers in the area where you have responsibilities to come to the 
union for employees; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kapervern. It is not customary for the employers to come to 
our office for men, They may hire anyone they wish. 

Senator Kennepy. And there has been no attempt to force them 
to clear their employees with you? 
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Mr. Kapertern. No attempt made to that effect. 

Senator Kennepy. It is customary in a good many areas for them 
to do what these men have said that you have forced them to do. 
There is no doubt that that goes on all of the time, and it is a bootleg 
operation, but it is in effect in a good many of the building trades 
circles, as you know. It is not a complete surprise to you, this state- 
ment. I am quite aware that it goes on, and so are you, are you not? 
You never have heard of it going on, where the employer must come 
to the union for employees ? 

Mr. Kasertern. There have been occasions where the employer 
would come in for men, yes. But they are not forced to come in for 
men, and it is not suggested that they come in. 

Senator Kennepy. How much does it cost to join your union ? 

Mr. Kapervein. $375; equivalent to 100 working hours. 

Senator Kennepy. How much for an apprentice? 

Mr. Kapertern. An apprentice, it doesn’t cost him anything to 
join the union. 

Senator Kennepy. $300 is quite a lot of money, is it not? What 
are the dues ¢ 

Mr. Kapercern. The dues are $15 a quarter. 

Senator Kennepy. That is quite a lot of money, that initiation fee, 
$375 to join the union. 

Mr. Kaperiern. That has been in the constitution, 100 working 
hours, ever since the start of the union. 

Senator Kennepy. How many members of your local are there? 
Are you a business agent ? 

Mr. KABeERLEIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. How many members of the local are there? 

Mr. Kaperiern. About 4,000. 

Senator Kennepy. You receive $1,658 a month ? 

Mr. Kapertern. Approximately. 

Senator Kennepy. How often are you traveling ? 

Mr. Kapertern. Well, in the spring we have a State conference. 

Senator Kennepy. How many of you get this amount of money 
that you get; how many people are there on the payroll in your local? 

Mr. Kapertern. There are seven. 

Senator KenNnepy. Seven of you? 

Mr. Kaperiein. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. How much do they all get? 

Mr. Kapervern. Pardon me? 

Senator Kennepy. What do they get paid ? 

Mr. Kapervein. It varies, depending on the length of the trip. 

Senator Kennepy. What do they get paid per month? Do they 
average the same salary you do, and expenses? 

Mr. Kaperiern. About the same; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. They have a car ? 

Mr. Kanervern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Seven of them? 

Mr. Kaper.eIn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Who are they, and what are the titles? 

Mr. Kanertery. The business representatives. 

Senator Kennepy. Is there a secret election in your local ? 

Mr. KAper.ern. Pardon me? 

Senator Kennepy. Is there a secret election in your local ? 
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Mr. Kapertern. It is an election. 

Senator Kennepy. When were you elected ; what year ? 

Mr. Kapervern. The first time in 1948, and in 1952, and 1957. 

Senator Kennepy. Did anybody run against you in 1957? 

Mr. Kaserzein. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Was it by a secret ballot, or open ballot? 

Mr. Kaperern. It was by acclamation. 

Senator Kennepy. Did anybody run against any of your other 
seven members of the union who are officers ¢ 

Mr. Kapertern. Pardon me? 

Senator Kennepy. Did anybody contest any of the elections in your 
local ¢ 

Mr. Kapertern. No; there was no contest. 

Senator Kennepy. They were all by acclamation ? 

Mr. Kaperzern. All by acclamation. 

Senator Kennepy. That is quite a large salary, is it not, for seven 
members of a local to receive, average $1,660 a month plus expenses 
when you are traveling? That is about $18,000 a year, that six of you 
get from the local. There are seven of you. What do seven of you 
do? 

Mr. Kaperiern. Excuse me. 

Senator Kennepy. That is a total of pretty nearly over $120,000 
for salaries in that local a year. What is it that you all do? 

Mr. Kapertern. We each have a territory that we check, and we 
travel and we service whatever complaints we have with the members. 

Senator Kennepy. You all average $20,000 a year in this local 

Mr. Kapertern. Approximately. 

Senator Kennepy. Tell me how this compares to a number of other 
unions. Let us say the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Mr. Kapervern. I don’t know what their salary is. 

Senator Kennepy. How much does it cost for them to join, and 
what is their initiation fee ? 

Mr. Kapertern. I have no knowledge of their initiation fee. 

Senator Krennepy. Tell me about some of the others. What does it 
cost to join the Plumbers? 

Mr. Kapervetn. I have no knowledge of the other building trades. 

Senator Kennepy. You have no knowledge of any other building 
trades, what they charge ? 

Mr. Kapercern. I never inquired. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kaberlein, do you have in your union, local 73, 
a fund for the relief of old, indigent, sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Kasertern. There is no fund, and we don’t collect for any fund. 

The CuarrMan. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Kampertern. There is no fund. 

The Cuatrman. There is no fund maintained by your union for 
that purpose ? 

Mr. Kapertern. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Either from voluntary donations or from dues or 
assessments 4 

Mr. Kapertern. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. No such fund has ever existed in your union? 

Mr. Kapercern. No. 
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The CuatrmaNn. If you have collected money, $300 and so forth, 
from people going into business, for such a fund, then it was collected 
under false pretense because there is no such fund; is that true? 

Mr. Kapertern. I have never collected money for that purpose. 

The Cuarman. I didn’t say you had. I said if it is collected, then 
it is obtained under false pretense, for there is no such fund? 

Mr. Kapercern. I don’t know how to answer that. 

The Cuarrman. You know how to answer it, and if there is no fund, 
you can’t pay into something that isn’t. 

Mr. Kapertern. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cronin, come forward a moment, please. 

You may stand right there by your counsel, Mr. Cronin. I just 
want to ask you one question about this fund. You will remain under 
your same oath that was administered to you yesterday. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR H. CRONIN, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
NATHAN M. COHEN—Resumed 


The CHatrman. Do you have in your union, local 73, a fund for 
the relief of old, indignent, sheet-metal workers ? 

Mr. Cronin. There is no fund at the present time. 

The CuHarrMan. Was there ever such a fund ? 

Mr. Cronin. Some years ago. 

The Cuarrman. How many years ago? 

Mr. Cronin. As far back as 1925 or 1926. 

The Cuarrman. Back in 1925 or 1926? 

Mr. Cronin. And it lasted until about 4 or 5 years ago. They were 
voluntary contributions that were sent in by the ¢ ontractors. At one 
time they used to donate their trucks to send baskets, turkeys, hams, 
anything, to people that were out of work, and when work became 
plentiful several years ago we stopped it, and sent checks back that 
were sent in for that purpose. 

The Cuatrman. When was the last time that fund operated ? 

Mr. Cronin. I believe, Senator—I am not exactly sure—I think 
it was 4 or 5 years ago. 

The Cuamman. Did you keep a record of it any time? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

The Cuamman. Never any record kept ? 

Mr. Crontn. No. 

The Cuatrman. There is no way to check on it ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

The CHatrMANn. Have you any record of the distribution of the 
money ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. We might dig up some names for you, if you want 
them, but I don’t have them. 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about a record. 

Mr. Cronin. No; we didn’t keep a record. 

The CuHatrMan. You kept no records at the time ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Either of receipts or disbursements ? 

Mr. Cronin. Thatisright. It wasn’t a huge fund. 
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The CuHarrman. You heard this testimony. Did you have the 
practice of requiring these people who went into business to pay you 
$300 for that fund ¢ 

Mr. Crontyn. Absolutely not. 

The CuatrMan. So there was no money paid into that fund by these 
people that testified ? 

Mr. Cronin. They could have. I don’t know as to that. 

The CuarrMan. No, I am talking about paid to you. 

Mr. Cronin. To me? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cronin. For what ? 

The Cuatrman. For that fund. 

Mr. Cronin. Paid to me for that fund ? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. Crontn. They could have sent some money in to me that I saw 
several years ago. 

The CHamman. Well, did they? These people testified that they 
gave you money—— 

Mr. Cronin. None of these people who testified ever sent me 5 cents. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I wanted to get that clear. There was 
no fund in the first place for these people to send money to? 

Mr. Cronrn. Well, I don’t know how far back you refer to. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about these who testified. 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know. I haven’t got the testimony in front 
of me. I can’t tell you. Some of these fellows said it was 1947 and 
1948. At that time maybe they did contribute something. 

The Cuarrman. Well, did they? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, there is no record ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And some as late as 1954. 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t think there was 1 cent later than that. 

The CuHatrMan. So 1954 couldn’t be correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. It could and it couldn’t be, Senator. I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. Who administered that fund ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, we would usually pick somebody who was out 
of work to handle it and take notes, letters, that were sent in to the 
union by men who were out of work, and at times there were as many 
as two and three and four hundred. 

At that time, the contributions never, never came up to what were 
needed to make up the Christmas baskets. Contractors would send 
in trucks. We would buy the baskets, use the money that was sent in 
for that purpose, and if money was necessary we did take it out of 
the union at that time to add—— 

The Cuarmrman. Are there any records of the money you took out 
of the union ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I imagine they would be there. But that is some 
years ago, now. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t you know as president whether you kept 
records or not? 

Mr. Cronrn. I don’t keep the books, Mr. McClellan. 

The Cuarmrman. No, but you supervise it. You are responsible, if 
you have any duties at all. 
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Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The x HAIRMAN. Well, do you know that they were kept? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, possibly if you go far back enough you can find 
a 

The Cratrrman. How far back ? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, in the later years we didn’t need anything out 
of the union, so I would say you would have to go back until right 
after the postwar era when work was plentiful. 

The CuarrmMan. What do you mean by that? 1947 or 1948? 

Mr. Cronrn. I would say prior to 1943 or 1944. 

The Ciaran. Prior to that? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. You would have to go back prior to that? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

The Cuartrman. Do you have your records prior to that ? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know. I don’t think we do. I don’t think 
we have them that far back. 

The CuarrmMan. So there are no records available to substantiate 
that? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t think there are. 

The Cuatrman. Did you ever refuse to take checks for that fund? 

Mr. Cronin. I certainly did. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 

Mr. Cronin. Because we didn’t want them. The men, they sent 
them in voluntarily, and we sent them back to them. 

The Cuatrman. You sent the checks back ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You wouldn’t take a check for that fund ? 

Mr. Crontn. I wouldn’t take a check for anything. 

The Cuatrman. You don’t take checks. You try to avoid records? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I don’t mean it that way. 

The CuatrmMan. You said it. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Mr. Crontn. I know I said it, but, my goodness, we do not take 
checks or cash for anything. Let me put it that way. 

The Cratrman. You don’t take checks or cash for anything ? 

Mr. Crontn. That is right. 

The Cuamman. How do you get money into the treasury ? 

Mr. Cronry. That isa union matter. Men pay their dues and that 
is the only way money comes into the treasury. 

The Cuamman. You don’t take checks or cash? 

Mr. Cronrtn. We take checks or cash for union initiation, for union 
dues. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I asked you. 

Mr. Crontn. I didn’t understand you. Iam sorry. 

The CnatrmMan. You don’t take checks or cash for contribution to 
this fund ? 

Mr. Cronin. There are no checks or contributions coming in for 
any fund at this time. 

The Cramman. You say you have no fund now, but you have had 
it. I am talking about when you had the fund. Did you insist on 
cash or did you accept checks ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, we did not. We would take anything then. 

The Cuatrman. You would take anything you could get. 
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Mr. Merrow and Mr. Johnson, come forward, please. 

Mr. Merrow, I believe you testified that you had given $300 in cash 
to Mr. Kaberlein; is that correct? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Who isthe Mr. Kaberlein that you gave that money 
to? 

Mr. Merrow. The fellow on the left. 

The Cuairman. The man who sits in the witness chair at the present 
time? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And he did exact $300 from you? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you paid him in cash? 

Mr. Merrow. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Do you remember the date of that, or about the 
approximate time ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. In September of 1954. The date I don’t know. 

The CuatrmMan. September 1954. Did he tell you at that time 
they had a fund for those old, indigent, sheet-met tal workers? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir; he did. 

The Cuairman. And that it was to go into that fund? 

Mr. Merrow. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cronin, I will ask you did you have a fund at 
that time for this money to go into? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir; I don’t believe we did. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kaberlein, what did you do with the money ? 

Mr. Kaprriern. I never received any money from Mr. Merrow. 

The Cuamman. You say that statement is false? 

Mr. Kaperzern. The statement of Mr. Merrow’s is false. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson, you stated at different times you paid 
money. I think to Mr. Cronin, was your testimony. Did you pay 
any money to Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. According to your testimony, as the record reflects 
a number of times, who is the Mr. Cronin that you paid that money 
to? 

Mr. Jonnson. This man right here. 

The CHarrman. The man sitting right there in the witness chair 
now ¢ 

Mr. Jounnson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Sitting by his attorney, Mr. Cohen ? 

Mr. JonHnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you pay money at any time to a Mr. Kaber- 
lein ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Who is the Mr. Kaberlein you paid the money 
to? 

Mr. Jounson. The gentleman on the far side. 

The Cuatrman. The gentleman on the far side who has just been 
testifying ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, the two men that you paid money 


to, one Mr. Cronin and one Mr. Kaberlein, are each sitting on either 
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side of their counsel, Mr. Cohen, at the present time, and testifying 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Allright; thank you, gentlemen. You may havea 
seat. 

Is there anything further, Senator Kennedy ? 

Senator Kennepy. Have you any explanation of how this might 
come about ? 

Mr. Cronin. Are you talking to me? 

Senator Kennepy. Either one of you. Is there any explanation 
that you might have ? 

Mr. Cronin. As to the Johnson case ? 

Senator Kennepy. Let’s just take the case today. 

Is there any possibility that there could be any misunderstanding in 
this matter that they could make the statements that they gave you 
money and you could make the statement that you never received it? 
Have you any explanation ¢ 

Mr. Kapertern. I presume they made false entries in their income 
tax returns. 

Senator Kennepy. You are presuming that they are lying and that 
they made false statements and they are trying to explain what they 
did with the money themselves. Is that the charge you are making? 

Mr. Kaperzern. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. There is no possibility that you received the 
money, that they gave it for the purposes they described? There is no 
such fund and you never received the money and they are the ones 
who are lying? There is no misunderstanding about it; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Kapertern. I received no money from either party. 

Senator Kennepy. And you never had a conversation about it? 

Mr. Kapertern. Never had any conversation about money. 

Senator Kennepy. There is no chance of their having given you 
the money for the purpose described ? 

Mr. Kapertetn. They have not given me any. 

Senator Kennepy. There was no such fund ? 

Mr. Kapertern. No such fund at that time. 

Senator Kennepy. What do you say ? 

Mr. Cronin. Senator, I heard Mr. Johnson testify and never in my 
life have I heard such lies as I heard him swear to about paying $50 
for every apprentice. That is an unmitigated lie. I say that under 
oath. 

I also would like to explain, if I may, how he went into business. 

Senator Kennepy. That would be fine, but I would like to ask you: 
You deny receiving not only the $50, but also that he gave you any 
money. There is no chance that he gave you the money for this fund 
that you described ? 

Mr. Cronin. He didn’t give me any money at any time. 

Senator Kennepy. If there was a fund in effect at that time, any 
money he gave you was not for such a fund? There is no chance 
there is any misunderstanding about it, that you received money from 
him for a fund ? 

Mr. Cronin. He didn’t give me money for anything. 
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I would like to verify this. Mr. Johnson worked for one of our 
ventilating companies, and went in business with a partner. He 
didn’t go into business himself. He went in business with a man 
named Borg. I don’t know how long he was in business, but without 
any explanation to us, which may not be necessary, he left Borg and 
went into business for himself. 

We didn’t know at the union that he went into business. He never 
came near us to tell us he went into business. 

The Cuarrman. Is that required ? 

Mr. Cronin. Sir? 

The CHarrman. Is that required, ihat he must come to you before 
he goes into business ? 

Mr. Crontn. If he needs sheet-metal workers it is required, if he is 
going to open up a union shop, and he has men he wants to initiate 
into the union. 

The Cuarrman. A man can’t, in other words, open up a shop and 
hire union men without c onsulting you? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, he can. But, Senator, many times these men will 
want to open up a shop and they will want men who don’t belong to 
the union to work for Tire In that case, they must pay an initiation 
fee, as I have told you before. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find out about 
that from Mr. Cronin. 

You say if they want to hire people who are not members of the 
union, they must pay an initiation fee? 

Mr. C RONIN. I know the law now, Senator. They have to wait 30 
days to goin. But in those years 

Senator Kennepy. Then you let them join the union if they pay 
the initiation fee of what ? 

Mr. Crontn. It all depends. 100 working hours. Whatever the 
scale was at that time. 

Senator Kennepy. In my opinion, Mr. Cronin, that is much too 
much. If you are going to demand that a man join a union after 30 
days, then I don’t think y you should charge him $375 to join the union, 
particularly when the work may not be work which endures for a 
long period of time. 

Mr. Cronin. That I tried to explain yesterday. I guess I didn’t 
make it clear. I can’t today. But for many, many years the ini- 
tiation fee in the Sheet Metal Workers Union has been 100 w orking 
hours. That is for construction work. 

There are many parts of our international union that hire indus- 
trial workers or production workers and the initiation fee is not that 
much. But that does prevail in the building trades. 

Senator Kennepy. Well, I am giving you my opinion as a member 
of the Labor Committee that that is much too much money, $375, to 
be compelled to join the union and then have to be compelled to pay 
$375. That is an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Crontn. I can only say that is a matter of opinion. 

Senator Kennepy. I agree with that. You say if he needs sheet- 
metal workers he has to come to you, if he is going into business; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Crontn. No, he doesn’t have to come to us for sheet-metal work- 
ers. We have never, in the history of local 73, had a hiring hall 
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arrangement. Any man carrying a card in this union can go to 
work. By your law now he can go to work for them whether he has 
a card or not. But never did we insist that the contractors come 
down and hire men to go to sleep on a job, as Mr. Johnson mentioned 
this morning. We have about 500 men out of work now. Many of 
our contractors, if they want sheet-metal workers, do call us. But 
they are not required to. 

Senator Krnnepy. In other words, there is no reason why they 
couldn’t go out and hire some people, have them join the union at 
the end of 30 days, instead of hiring your unemployed sheet-metal 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. Well, there is no reason for them to do it, but they 
do it, and there is nothing we can do about it. 

Senator Kennepy. No attempt? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. The Congress, as you know, Mr. Cronin, has 
been considering making it somewhat easier for employers and em- 
ployees in the construction business to work out agreements because 
the 30 days’ dues present a problem, particularly in many of the con- 
struction projects which do not take a long time to develop. 

It doesn’t make me very happy to consider liberalizing that part of 
the law if you are going to charge $375 to join the union when the 
work may not last for a long period of time. 

It seems to me excessive. If that is the custom, I think the custom 
ought to be changed in view of the fact that wages have gone up so 
much. 

Mr. Crontn. Well, we don’t charge them the $375 at one time. We 
can charge them $375 immediately if they have it. And if they 
haven’t got it, we give them a year to join after the 30 days. 

Senator Krennepy. Particularly in view of the fact that there are 
seven officers who are averaging $20,000 a year minimum in this local 
of 4,000 men, of which 500 are unemployed today. 

How many officers are there totally, and business representatives, 
et cetera, of this local ? 

Mr. Kapertern. A total of seven. 

Senator Kennepy. That includes all officers ? 

Mr. Kapertern. All officers. 

The Cuatrman. Does that include the president and secretary- 
treasurer ¢ 

Mr. Kapertxern. Correct. 

The CuarrMan. Just seven ? 

Mr. KApertein. Seven. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cronin, I was intrigued with one of your state- 
ments. You said that Mr. Johnson’s testimony was the biggest lie you 
ever heard. I wondered if you compared that with the testimony of 
Mr. Burrows yesterday, and Mr. Tapper. How do you make the 
comparison ? 

Mr. Cronin. I think they are about all equal. 

The Cuarrman. Then this is not the biggest. Mr. Johnson’s is not 
the biggest ? 

Mr. Cronin. Just, let’s say, one of the biggest. 

The Cuarrman, I wanted to get it in the right proportions. 
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Mr. Kennepy. There have been four individuals so far, Mr. Cronin, 
that have testified to the fact that they have given you money. 

Mr. Cronin. [ heard them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And a fifth individual who said he gave either you 
or one of the other business agents money. He was uncertain. So you 
have had four and possibly ‘five individuals who testified before this 
committee, contractors, that they paid money to you. Are all of them 
lies ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What ieee the bidding? Did you ever tell any of 
these contractors that they should not enter into any particular bid ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. So those are lies also by Mr. Tapper? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. By Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Crontn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Jolicoeur; is that right? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know anything about Mr. Jolicoeur. I don’t 
think I ever met the man in my life. 

Mr. Kennepy. So his testimony is false also on the bidding ¢ 

Mr. Crontn. As far as I am concerned, about his getting any mes- 
sage from me, it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never told him he should not bid on any 
contracts ? 

Mr. Crontn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never called Mr. Johnson down to the office 
and got angry at him because he had bid on contracts ? 

Mr. Cronin. Called Johnson to the office ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir; I didn’t. I never called him to the office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever call Mr. Johnson from Florida and 
tell him not to bid on a contract? 

Mr. Cronin. I can’t remember ever calling him from Florida. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you call him from Florida? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you call Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t think I did. I can’t recall ever calling anyone 
from Florida with regard to business. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said you called him from Florida. 

Mr. Cronin. If he said I called him, I will have to deny it, because 
I don’t remember calling him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember calling him ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would be something you would remember, if 

you called a small contractor in Chicago, “called him from Florida. 
here must be some reason that you called him. 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t remember calling him, Mr. Kennedy. As far 
as I am concerned, I didn’t call him. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would you have called him about if you called 
him ? 

Mr. Crontn. I wouldn’t have any idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would think that would be a very unusual occur- 
rence, if you were down in Florida having a vacation and you called 
Mr. Johnson on the telephone. Do you deny that you called him? 
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Mr. Cronin. I deny that I called him. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you receive from the union, 
Mr. Cronin ? 

Mr. Cronin. $350 a week. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about expenses? 

Mr. Crontn. I think it is $258 a month. 

Mr. Kennepy. The same as the other gentleman ? 

Mr. Crontn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. $258 a month. Do you receive any other money 
from the union ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. I am paid $800 a year by the international and $25 a 
day when I attend executive board meetings or go on any mission that 
they might send me on. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Would you identify these checks, Mr. Cronin, 
please ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cronin, I present to you a check dated October 
30, 1952, payable to the order of M. E. Garvey, trustee. It is drawn 
on Sunbeam He: ating & Air Conditioning Co. 

I ask you to examine that photostatic copy and state if you can 
identify the check. The check appears to be endorsed by M. E. Gar- 
vey, trustee, and by Marie Garvey. It has a notation, “Received 
cash.” 

Will you examine that check and state whether you identify it? 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuatrman. Do you identify that check ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t think I ever saw the check before. 

The Carman. Do you know anything about it ? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know who the individual is? 

Mr. Cronin. M. E. Garvey ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. He works for George Sullivan: 

The Cuatrman. Who is George Sullivan 

Mr. Crontn. He is an attorney in Chicago, and owner of this com- 
pany, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. And owner of that company ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Who is Marie Garvey ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I think she is his secretary. 

The CrarrmMan. His secretary. Did you receive any of that money ? 

Mr. Cronry. We went into something, Senator. I am not going to 
say that I didn’t receive money. I received money as dividends for 
a transaction that was made some years ago. I have identified all of 
that to the Internal Revenue. 

I can’t distinguish this check from any other. This check is not 
made to me, so I deny any connection with that check whatsoever. — 

The Cuamman. Allright. That check may be made exhibit No. 1 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 12” for redetiiies 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 15943.) 

The CuarrmMan. You deny any connection with that check, what- 
soever; is that correct. 

Mr. Cronin. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. And the owners of it, or any of the funds that it 
covers; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I present to you another check, dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1952, in the amount. of $2,500, made payable to the order of 
A.H. Cronin. The check is signed “Marie Garvey.” It says, “Tr ustee 
for dividend on stocks of Sunbeam Heating & Air-Conditioning Co.’ 

I ask you to examine this check. It appears that you endorsed it 
and said, “Pay to the order of Merchants National Bank,” in Chicago, 
“for deposit only.” 

I ask you to examine that check and see if you identify it. 

( Document handed to the witness. ) 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. That is a dividend check. I received that. 

The CHarrMan. You received that money. All right. 

That check may be made exhibit No. 13. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13” for reference 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 15944.) 

The Cuarrman. I note some significance here in that this check that 
was made exhibit No. 12 was finally endorsed and the money received 
in cash by Marie Garvey. 

Mr. Cronin. I wouldn’t know anything about that. 

The Caiman. I note then the following day, apparently the same 
Marie Garvey, if we can compare signatures, gave you this check for 
$2,500. 

Mr. Crontn. That was a dividend that I received. I don’t know 
anything about the other check. Nothing whatever. 

The Cuarrman. Did you declare that dividend on your income tax? 

Mr. Cronin. I think I did. Well, I had two, then, Senator. I re- 
ceived two dividend checks, one of which I received and one of which 
I inadvertently did not report. 

The Cuatrman. How much was the amount of the other ? 

Mr. Cronin. The other one was $2,500. 

The Cuairman. So you received two $2,500 dividend checks from 
this same company ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, but not at the same time, not that close together. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But what was the occasion for the 
dividend check that you were entitled to receive going through this 
circuitous route to get to you 4 

Mr. Cronin. I had stock in the company. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But they ordinarily make the check 
to the stockholder. 

Mr. Cronin. That check is made to me. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; but it is from an individual. 

Mr. Cronin. Well, apparently she signs it as trustee. 

The Cuatrman,. No, she did not sign it as trustee. It is on her in- 
dividual account. 

Mr. Cronin. I can’t explain that. 

The Cuamrman. The Sunbeam check was made to M. E. Garvey, 
trustee. Was that stock held in your name or was it held by Marie 
Garvey for you? 

( Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 
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Mr. Crontn. I don’t remember that. When your investigators the 
other day told me, or you told me yesterday, to bring my personal 
affairs down, you mentioned something about bringing the details 
with regard to my investments in that company, w hich you gave me 
until Mond: Ly, the 8th, to do. I would like to have time to look over 
that. 

The Cuatrman. I will be glad to give you time, but in the mean- 
time, I wanted to interrogate you w ith respect to this. 

Was the other $2,500 check from the same company, or a dividend 
from the same company ¢ Q 

Mr. Cronin. I wouldn’t know that. The only one I know anything 
about, Senator, is the one that she gave me or that I cashed. 

The Cuatrrman. Which one did you report on your income tax, this 
one or the other one ? 

Mr. Cronin. That I can’t say. I don’t know. But I have reported 
it since. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that you did not report this one. 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know. But I as deposit both of them in my 
account, and I missed reporting one. I do know that. But I did 
report the other one and then I paid. I reported the one later and 
paid on it. 

The Cuatrman. Why was this stock dividend handled in this fash- 
ion, paid to a trustee and then by the trustee to you? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. You have no explanation of it ? 

Mr. Crontn. I have no explanation whatsoever. 

The CrHarrmMan. Was it a device to conceal your ownership in the 
company ¢ 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Was your ownership in the company generally 
known ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t think it was, no. 

The CuatrmMan. Was this company a competing company to other 
companies that were in this air-conditioning business covered by the 
Sheet Metal Workers ? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, it was competing with about 300 other companies, 
yes. 

The Cratrman. It was one of the competing companies. How much 
stock did you own for which you received 

Mr. Crontn. That I would have to refer to my records on. I 
couldn’t tell you offhand. 

The Cuarrman. I trust you will refer to your records and bring 
us that information. Was this one annual dividend? 

Mr. Cronin. I think we received $5,000 altogether, two $2,500 
checks. 

The Cuatrman. Wasthat for 1 year’s dividends? 

Mr. Cronin. I think it was 2 years. 

The Cuatrman. Bring your books so we can determine. 

What percentage of the stock of that company did you own at the 
time ? 

Mr. Crontn. I couldn’t tell you that. 

The Cuarrman. This is one of the larger companies, is it? 

Mr. Cronin. Are you asking me a question ? 

The Cratran. Yes 
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Mr. Cronin. I wouldn’t say it was; no. 

The Cuarrman. What would you call it as compared to the general 
run of those companies in that business / 

Mr. Cronin. Well, it is a little company, Senator, that goes up and 
down. Some of those companies will get projects and they will hire 
quite a few men, and this year or the next year they will be down. 

The Cuarrman. You get your records and try to make further ex- 
planation of this when you return next week. 

uaF Kennepy. Did you ask Mr. Johnson to your daughter’s wed- 
ding 

i Cronin. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. So his testimony regarding his being invited to the 
wedding is not correct ? 

Mr. Kable Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. I believe he testified that he was invited to the wed- 
ding. 

Mr. Cronin. No; he wasn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was not invited to the wedding? 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about his partner? Did you invite the 
partner ? 

Mr. Cronrn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did his partner send a present to your daughter / 

Mr. Cronin. Not that I remember, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Johnson ever give you some cuff links? 

Mr. Cronin. No; he didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. He did not. So his testimony that he gave you cuff 
links is not correct either ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is not correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you give to the committee a list of the gifts 
that you received from contractors ? 

Mr. Crontn. No; I couldn’t. I don’t think I ever received any 
gifts. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never received any gifts? 

Mr. Cronin. Well, I think I received the fruit of the month, and 
may be some whisky, or something like tnt But, personally, I don’t 

vant any gifts, and I don’t receive them. I don’t take them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money or anything of 

value directly or indirectly from any contractor / 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money directly or indi- 
rectly from the Sheet Metal Contractors Association ? 

Mr. Cronin. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money directly or indi- 
rectly from the representative of either the contractors or the con- 
tractors association ? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money or anything of 
value, directly or indirectly, from the Air Conditioning C ontractors 
Alliance? 

Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive anything of value directly or 
indirectly from the Ventilating and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Association ? 
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Mr. Crontn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the Ventilating and Air Conditioning Asso- 
ciation ever offer you a free vacation trip to Florida ? 

Mr. Cronin. Did they what ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Ever offer you a free vacation trip to Florida? 

Mr. Cronin. They invited me down to attend their meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t remember the year. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go? 

Mr. Cronrn. I didn’t go, and I didn’t accept the invitation. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know; it was a few years ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t you invited down in May of this year ? 

Mr. Cronin. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. And your wife also ? 

Mr. Cronin. She was. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t attend that? 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was from the Sheet Metal and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors; is that right 

Mr. Cronin. I believe it was; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any explanation as to why these four 
witnesses and possibly five witnesses, should testify that they paid you 
money / 

Mr. Cronin. I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever hear of this situation, where $300 or 
$400, approximately, would have to be paid by small contractors if 
they wanted to set up business ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Allof this testimony is incorrect? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will tell you, Mr. Cronin, we went around to these 
contractors and they didn’t know we had talked to any of the others, 
and they all gave us the same story, and I would say two out of every 
three contractors that we talked ‘to in Chicago at least that many, 
told us the same situation, of having to pay this money, and none of 
them knew that we had talked to any other contractors, and we just 
went in and asked them the questions, and they came in and gave us the 
story, and we are going to have some more contractors now. 

Mr. Cronin. You have about 600 contractors in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Kennepy. We haven’t got the staff to go to all of them. 

The Cuarmman. The Chair yesterday announced that this record, 
when the sharp conflict arose between the testimony of Mr. Cronin 
and Mr. Burrows, that that record would be sent to the Justice 
Department. It is perfectly apparent now that the whole record 
of this particular series of investigations, particularly with relation 
to the operations of local 73, Mr. Cronin’s activities and others who 
have been testifying here, will go to the Justice Department for its 
attention and for appropriate action. 

I am convinced that there is certainly willful perjury, and I might 
agree with you, some of the biggest lies I have heard possibly in a 
long time have been testified to here under oath. It is an imposition 
upon the Government of the United States to have people come before 
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this committee and willfully and deliberately lie or give false testi- 
mony. It is a crime, and it is a crime that should be punished, and I 
am urging the Justice Department to take whatever immediate and 
appropriate action to pursue it to the end that justice may be admin- 
istered, and those who are guilty punished. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1:45 p.m. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
1:45 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarmman. The committee will come to order. 

(Members of the select commitee present at reconvening: the chair- 
man and Senator Kennedy.) 

The CuarrmMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Genc. 

The Cuatrman. Be sworn, please. 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Genc. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EMIL GENC 


The CHarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Genc. My name is Emil Gene. I live at 5128 West North 
Avenue. My occupation is heating contractor. My business is at 
5469 West North Avenue. I am operating under Round Oak Sales 
& Service, heating contractors. 

The Cuamman. Heating contractor ? 

Mr. Genc. Yes. 

The CHarrman. You waive counsel, do you, Mr. Genc? 

Mr. Genc. Pardon? 

The Cuairman. You waivecounsel? You do not desire an attorney 
to represent you ? 

Mr. Genc. No, sir; I don’t think I need any. 

The Caiman. Thank you very much. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You spell your name G-e-n-c? 

Mr. Genc. Correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the name of your company is Round Oak Sales 
& Service Co. ? 

Mr. Genc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. West North Avenue, Chicago, Il.? 

Mr. Genc. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. ~ How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Genc. Thirteen. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been in business since about 1927 ? 

Mr. Genc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. On these 13 employees, 5 of them are sheet-metal 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Genc. Correct. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t open a union shop until 1953; is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Gene. My intention was opening a union shop in 1953, and one 
day I decided I am going to join the union. So I get on the telephone 
and I call the local 7 } and talk to a lady up there and I told her I would 
like to join the union. She said, “All right.” She made arrange- 
ments for me, and a couple of men are going to come in and inspect 
my shop, which they did. A few days later I had Mr. Ray Caldwell, 
with another gentleman, come in , inspect my premises. 

They come in my shop. I have a ver y nice shop. However, they 
are going to make an arrangement for me to come in the office, to the 
local 73. So one day Mr. Ray Caldwell called me up and wanted to 
know if I can make it, and he set the day and I went over on Jackson 
Boulevard to the union headquarters. 

I was directed to a room with a gentleman there, which I was under 
the impression was Mr. Tracy. 

The CuatrMan. Mister who? 

Mr. Gene. Mr. Tracy. I never met the gentleman. I never met 
there Harry Cronin in my life. I hear a lot about him. So we sat 
down with who I thought was Mr. Tracy. He told me did I know the 
rules and regulations of a union in order to operate a union shop? 
I told him I know some. But he later read the regulation down to 
me. He said for every seven mechanics we have to have two helpers— 
one helper. 

The Piet canines nN. For every seven what ? 

Mr. Genc. For every seven men we have to have one helper. 

The CHarrMan. For every seven sheet-metal workers 

Mr. Genc. We are only allowed to have one helper. 

The CHAIRMAN. One helper? 

Mr. Genc. That is correct. I was very amazed. I point out to 
him there are lots of companies in Chicago operating where they don’t 
even have or haven’t had union shop, which I know—it is Holland 
Furnace Co. He told me not to worry about them, he would take care 
of them, to just worry about myself. 

I agreed to all his agreements, all his specifications and I said to 
him, “All right, let’s be all through.” After he give me his—excuse 
me. Iam getting ahead of myself. 

The Cuarrman. Who was the man you were talking to? 

Mr. Genc. Well, I discovered yesterday morning ‘it was Mr. Harry 
Cronin. ' 

The CratrmMan. You thought at the time it was Mr. Tracy ? 

Mr. Genc. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. But you have seen Mr. Cronin here? 

Mr. Genc. Yesterday in the hall on the first floor, in a corner. He 
was sitting there all alone. I asked him where he was from, and he 
said Chicago. Then I knew right away who I was talking to at that 
time. It wasn’t Mr. Tracy. I ‘still thought it was Mr. Tracy until he 
was here and he introduc ed himself as Mr. Cronin. 

The CuHarrman. You recognize Mr. Cronin who was here yesterday 
as the party you were talking to? 

Mr. Genco. That is correct. 

The Cuamrman. He is the one you had the conversation with there in 
the union hall? 
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Mr. Genc. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Genc. After we got all through, I said, “All right, let’s sign 
the agreement; I want to get out of here.” And he said, “Wait a 
minute, not so fast. That will cost you $400. Have you got $400 
on you?” ; 

I said, “No, I don’t carry that kind of money with me, but I will 
mail you acheck.” 

He said, “No, we don’t take checks. That must be cash.” 

T said, “What is that for ?” 

He said, “Every contractor pays that. Don’t act so surprised. You 
probably know it.” 

The Cuarrman. He told you not to act surprised ? 

Mr. Genc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That all the contractors knew they had to pay? 

Mr. Genc. They pay it. And he said it goes according to the shops, 
with sometimes even more. He said but he would make an arrange- 
ment for picking up the money. So I went back to the office, to the 
shop. I don’t hear anything for about 3 or 4 months. Then once 
one gentleman came in and he said, “I am from local 73.” He said, 
“T come over here, I guess you know, to pick up the money. Harry 
sent me.” 

I said, “Well, that is perfectly all right. I am willing to give you 
the money.” 

He said, “Wait. We have four BA’s on the street.” 

The CHarrMan. Four what? 

Mr. Genc. Business agents on the street. He called them BA’s. 

The Cuarrman. Business agents ? 

Mr. Genc. Yes. He said, “I want $400 for each one of them.” 

The CuarrMan. $400 for each of the four ? 

Mr. Genc. Yes. So I got violent and shoved him off and got mad. 
The man turned around. He walked out of the shop and by the time 
I got to the office he was gone. Then I didn’t hear anything from 
anybody until, from 1954, until I started building my own building. 
When I started building my own building once on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon I walked in and I see all the union there, except the brick- 
layers and plumbers, every one of the two or three business agents 
are on the corner and Mr. Ray Caldwell asked me, he said, “Who 
the heck tell you or give you any idea you can build a building?” 

The CHarrman. “Who in the heck told you you could build a 
building ?” 

Mr.Genc. Yes. Isaid,“Nobody did. Why?” 

He said, “Who is going to do your heating ?” 

I said, “I ama heating contractor. I will do it myself.” 

He said, “You will like hallelujah.” He said, “I will show you who 
will do your job. I will stop the job.” 

I said, “That is kind of silly. I am a heating contractor. Do you 
mean to tell me I can’t put my heating in my own building?” 

He said, “Heck no; I will show you that you cannot.” 

Well, in the meantime another businessman came in, Mr. Sullivan, 
head of the Building Trades Union, and he said, “Why in the heck 
don’t you join the union ¢” 
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I said, “I want to, but I was asked for $400, and then somebody. 
come in collecting $1,600. How do I know if they are not going t to 
come in for some more later on?” I said, “I am not going to join 
anybody.” I said, “I would join a union prov iding I don’t pay any 
money.” 

He was very much amazed. Mr. Ray Caldwell told him, Mr. 
Sullivan, I was a damn liar; I had no proof. That was it. They did 
stop my work and I have to go through lots of pain. 

The CuatrMan. They did what to your work ? 

Mr. Genc. I said they did stop the building. 

The CuarrMan. They did stop it? 

Mr. Genc. Yes; they did. 

The Cuarrman. Stopped work ? 

Mr. Genc. Stopped work on my building. They make the iron 
workers pull out of there; they make the electricians pull out of there. 
The bricklayers were the only union where they were so sure I was 
on the up and up, because we had all union help. There was nobody 
working on the building from then when they stopped. The elec- 
tricians were union, the brickl: ayers were union, the steelworkers were 
union. The only fellows who were nonunion, and we didn’t do any 
work at that time on the building, was us. 

Then we finally were compelled to finish up the building ourselves. 
When we called the union, the contractor, the Hamilton Gas Co. in 
Chicago, asking when they were going to put our gas in, they told us 
they were stopped by the union, th: at L should get myself straightened 
out with the Sheet Metal Workers. 

I told them there was nothing to straighten up. So I went over to 
see Mr. David from the Hamilton Gas Co. and he told me, he said, 
“What the heck, why don’t you pay off the $1,600 and get yourself 
straightened out ?” 

The CHAIRMAN, $1,600 ? 

Mr. Genco. Yes. I don’t know where he got it from, or how he got 
it, but exactly that is what they told me. Fi inally a couple of months 
later, Mr. Ray Caldwell called me on the telephone. He said, “Emil, 
you haven’t got the gas and the windows yet.” I told him we are just 
making a contract with a nonunion contractor to put the gas in. He 
said, “W ell, I have released your job.” 

The CuarrMan. He what? 

Mr. Genc. That he would release our job. He said he would call 
off the stop. About 10 minutes later I got a call from the Hamilton 
Gas Co. and they asked us if they can install our gas. I told them 
as long as I didn’t sign up with any other contrac tor yet they should 
go ahead and doso. 

The i AN. Did you ever pay the $1,600? 

Mr. Geno. No, sir; I didn’t pay a dime to anybody. 

The C i AIRMAN. Who was the first one that demanded money of 
you? 

Mr. Geno. Mr. Harry Cronin. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cronin, the witness who testified here ? 

Mr. Geno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you able to identify him ? 

Mr. Genc. Well, I saw him yesterday in the morning. I didn’t 
think that was him. I thought it was Mr. Tracy until he come over 
here and sat down to testify. He is the gentleman I talked to. 
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Mr. Kennepy. He is the gentleman ? 

Mr. Genco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Initially you had thought it was Mr. Tracy ? 

Mr. Genc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You thought that the man you talked to was Mr, 
Tracy ? 

Mr. Genc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But seeing him here yesterday you were able to iden- 
tify him ? 

Mr. Gene. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And he told you that all the contractors did that ? 

Mr. Genc. That is correct. 

The CuHairMANn. So it wasn’t just one here or there. His representa- 
tions to you were that they all had to pay ? 

Mr. Genc. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was the business agent that came back to col- 
lect the money ? 

Mr. Genc. I wouldn’t know. I wouldn’t know if he was business 
agent or who he was. He isn’t in the room. I couldn’t point him 
out. 

Mr. Kennepy. You could not? 

Mr. Genc. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know who that was? 

Mr. Genc. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. You do know because you wouldn’t pay the $1,600 
they stopped your work and you had to finish the building your- 
self? 

Mr. Genc. Well, I thought that was the general idea. 

The CHarrmMan. At least they stopped the work ? 

Mr. Genc. That is correct. I was stopped entirely. 

The CHairMANn. And you were asked for $1,600 then ? 

Mr. Geno. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CHairman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have had a witness by the name 
of Mr. Tapper who testified regarding payments to Mr. Cronin. Mr. 
Cronin testified this morning that Mr. Tapper’s testimony was false, 
that he had never received any money from Mr. Tapper nor did he 
ask any money from Mr. Tapper. 

Mr. Tapper testified that he went to Mr. Cronin’s home. I would 
like to recall Mr. Tapper to see if he can give any other supporting 
testimony. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tapper, come forward, please. 

You will remain under your same oath as when you testified yes- 
terday. 

TESTIMONY OF WARREN A. TAPPER—Resumed 


Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Since your testimony yesterday and since Mr. 
Cronin has denied that he received any money from you, have you 
made a search of your records to ascertain if you had any notation or 
memoranda, anything in connection with that transaction ¢ 
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Mr. Tarrer. Yes, sir; I checked back through the petty cash fund 
for several months covering that period, and I found the notation 
where $250 in cash had been charged as a business expense, with a 
note that it had been paid to the Sheet Metal Workers Union. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you here some memorandums, quite a num- 
ber of them—bills, statements, and so forth. I will ask you to ex- 
amine this in bulk and see if you identify the package of 
memorandums that I am handing you. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Tapper. These are the various petty cash amounts paid out dur- 
ing the month of August 1949. 

The CuHairman. August 1949 ? 

Mr. Tarrer. Yes, sir. 

Here is one ticket in here marked “Sheet Metal Workers Union, 
$250.” Itisdated August 31, 1949. 

The Cuarrman. Whose handwriting is that in ? 

Mr. Tarver. It isin my secretary’s handwriting. 

The CuarrMan. Did you instruct her to write that ? 

Mr. Tarrer. She handled the cash box and she counted the money 
out tome and wrote up this voucher. 

The CuHarrMan. You told her to whom the money was being paid? 

Mr. Tapper. I told her what it was for and who it was to be paid to. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have that record in mind when you testi- 
fied yesterday? Imean did you know you had that receipt yesterday ? 

Mr. Tarver. Yes; I knew I had the receipt. 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t have it with you at the time? 

Mr. Tapper. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So you do have that memorandum ? 

Mr. Tarrer. I have this memorandum; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. The other material there—are those memorandums 
of other cash payments out of petty cash and so forth? 

Mr. Tarrer. This is the entire petty cash, the payouts, for the month 
of August 1949. 

The Cuarrman. Your full records for that month of cash expendi- 
tures ? 

Mr. Tarrer. The full records of cash paid out of the cash box. 

The CuarrmMan. I see. 

Let that package of memorandums and receipts be made exhibit 
No. 14, in bulk, with special emphasis on the notation of cash paid 
out to the union in the amount of $250 to which the witness has 
testified. 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 14” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

The CuHatrman. What is the date of that cash payment? 

Mr. Tapper. August 31, 1949. 

The CHatrman. August 31, 1949? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yesterday, I believe you testified that it was made 
in September. Is that right? It was in 1949. Was that your recol- 
lection ? 

Mr. Tarver. I wouldn’t know the exact date. The latter part of 
August or the first few days of September. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When we first came to you, Mr. Tapper, you didn’t 
understand that we were making an investigation of your income tax 
returns, did you? 

Mr. Tapper. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was suggested this morning that possibly you con- 
tractors have come in here and testified that you gave this money be- 
cause of the fact that you wanted to explain certain of your books 
and records away, the payments that you had made, on your income 
tax returns. 

There was never any discussion of that whatsoever, was there, Mr. 
Tapper ? 

Mr. Tapper. There was never any such idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact, if you hadn’t given us this receipt of $250, 
or the slip showing the $250 payment, we would never have known 
about it; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Tapper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So this was information that we obtained from you 
after an interview was conducted with you to find out if you know 
anything about payments to any union officials? 

Mr. Tapper. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you gave us that information ? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was not us coming in and say ing, “We under- 
stand that back in 1949 you paid $250 that you are trying to hide”? 

Mr. Tarrer. No, sir; that was not it. 

Mr. Kennevy. And your testimony is correct; is that right? 

Mr. Tapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when Mr. Cronin denied it this morning under 
oath before the committee, his testimony was incorrect ? 

Mr. Tapper. His testimony was incorrect. 

Mr. Kennepy. You stated, did you not, that you went to his home? 

Mr. Tarrer. I went to his home on two occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you describe his home at all ? 

Mr. Tarver. Well, it was a bungalow type of building in the Austin 
district of Chicago, either Mason Avenue, or Marmora, one of those 
streets in there, south of North Avenue. It was a bungalow situated 
on the west side of the street. 

I was conducted back into the kitchen or breakfast nook area where 
we sat at a table and discussed these things. 

Mr. Kennepy. You sat at a table in the breakfast room? 

Mr. Tapper. In the breakfast area. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the breakfast room right in the—— 

Mr. Tapper. You came in the front door, a large living room, with 
a hallway leading back to the kitchen, and through the ‘kitchen into 
this breakfast room, which was on the far end of the building. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin states that you were never in his home. 

Mr. Tapper. I was in his home on two occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody drive to his home on either one of those 
occasions ¢ 

Mr. Tapper. I had a salesman with me who sat out in the car while 
I was in with Mr. Cronin at the time the money was paid. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have furnished the name of that salesman to 
the committee, have you not; to the staff ? 

Mr. Tapper. I have given his name; yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. We are contacting him. 

The CuarrmMan. I merely wanted to ask you one other question. 
Are these memorandums of cash expenditures, these slips, this pack- 
age you have handed me, are they all the originals and were they 
made at the time? 

Mr. Tavrrr. They are all the originals, which were packed away 
with other old records. 

The Crarrman. In other words, these are the receipts or memor- 
andums that were actually made during the month of August 1949? 

Mr. Tapper. The box that they were in had not been opened since 
they were packed away, approximately January 1, 1950, until a few 
weeks ago when we started going through the boxes, looking for 
those records. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. James L. Moore. 

The Cuarman. Be sworn, please. 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES L. MOORE 


The CuHarrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Moore. James L. Moore. I live at 1551 North Wilkie Road. I 
have the James Moore Heating Co. 

The Cuatrman. Is that in Chicago? 

Mr. Moorr. That is in Des Plaines, Ill. 

The CuarrMan. That is a suburb of Chicago, is it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You waive counsel, Mr. Moore, do you? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your name is spelled M-o-o-r-e; is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You formed a partnership in September of 1952? 
You started the Acme Heating Co. ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees did you have at that time? 

Mr. Moore. Well, there was only two when we first started, but 
then we hired more men later. 

Mr. Kennepy. Shortly after you formed your company with a Mr. 
Wells—is that right? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you visited by a representative of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what happened then, who it was 
and what conversation took place? 

Mr. Moore. Well, there was two of them, Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
Troutman. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Caldwell, Ray Caldwell, and Mr. Shannon 
Troutman ? 


Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversation took place? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they asked how long we had been running a shop. 
They said, “It looks like you have been doing alot of work. There is 
a lot of scrap laying in the building.” 

We had been working for m: rybe 2 months. They said we wasn’t 
supposed to open up a shop without first going through the union 
hall. Then they said there would be this money to be paid in. 

The Cuarrman. Would be what ? 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you first that you shouldn’t be setting up a 
shop without going to the union hall? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then he said in addition to that there was some 
money to be paid? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell of the conversation about that ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, he said, “You don’t just start a shop,” he said, 
“without you set it all up,” with them first, “and then you pay the 
money. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did he say needed to be paid ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, we paid $300. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that how much he asked for ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any discussion as to whether it would be 
by check or cash ? 

Mr. Moore. Cash. No checks. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said it would just be cash. Which one asked for 
the money ? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t remember which one. There was two of them 
there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay them the cash ? 

Mr. Moorr. We did; yes. Not right away. We didn’t have it that 
day. But we did later on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the cash ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, we hadn’t been in business long enough to have 
a business account, so we each drew half of the money from our per- 
sonal accounts and paid it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Each one of you drew $150 from your personal 
accounts ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you turn over the $300? Whoturned over 
the $300 ? ; 

Mr. Moore. Well, I think I did. I am not sure. One of us did. 
I believe I was the one that did. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom did you give the money ? 

Mr. Moors. We just laid it on a workbench in the shop. 

The CuarrmMan. You what? 

Mr. Moore. We laid it on a workbench in the shop. I don’t know 
who picked it up. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was there at the time ? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Troutman. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was that the same time, the first visit ? 

Mr. Moore. No. We didn’t have the money that day. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they came back ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got the $300 and you laid it on a bench in front 
of them ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was for them, the money was for them ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they came by and picked it up? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were present at the time you put the money 
down there ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of making the payment? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they said it was for like a fund in case you was 
ever in any trouble or you needed bailing out of jail or anything 
like that, that there would be money there for that purpose. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you got into any trouble or needed bail for jail, 
that was the fund they were raising for that purpose? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was it necessary to have it in cash ? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew that it was a payoff, did you not? 

Mr. Moore. I thought it was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever pay any other money to them? 

Mr. Moore. Well, not then, but about a year later we split up the 
partnership and I started a shop of my own. Then I had to add an 
additional $150 to make it up to $300 again. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us how that came about ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I started a shop and nobody was around for 
quite a while. Then they came around. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who came around ? 

Mr. Moore. I believe Mr. Caldwell. They actually was both there, 
but it was two different trips then. 

Mr. Kennepy. But both of them came to your new shop? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Mr. Troutman and Caldwell? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did they say to you? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they said that they would need the additional 
$150. 

Mr. Krennepy. Why, in view of the fact that you had already paid 
$300, why was $150 more needed 2 

Mr. Moore. Well, I was on my own then. I started my own shop. 
That was supposed to be the other half if I wanted that shop then, 
I suppose. 

The Cuatrman. The other half of what? 

Mr. Moore. Of the $300. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had only paid $150 yourself, and your partner 
had paid $150. 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So they wanted, when you set up your new busi- 
ness, for you to pay a new $150 to make the total $300 ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did they say that was for? 

Mr. Moore. The same thing. It was no different. They didn’t 
change that. 

The Cuarrman. Was that to keep you out of jail or get you out? 

Mr. Moore. To get you out. 

The Cuatrman. Which? 

Mr. Moore. To get you out, I guess. 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t needed it yet, have you? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They didn’t talk about any old sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I have heard that. 

Mr. Kennepy. But that wasn’t the reason that was given to you? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you understand that this practice was generally 
followed by the contractors, that they had to make this payment? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; I had heard that before. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they insist on the second occasion that the pay- 
ment would have to be in cash ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. How did you deliver that $150? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I didn’t have it at the time, so I had to get it 
later and take it down to the union hall. 

The CuatrmMan. To whom did you give it ? 

Mr. Moore. I just put it on a desk in the union hall. 

The Cuarrman. Who saw you put it there ? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t remember who was in there then. There was a 
room and there was 2 or 3 desks. There was a couple of different 
people in there. I don’t even know. 

The Cuarrman. What did you say to them when you put it down? 

Mr. Moore. I didn’t say anything. I just laid it down. 

The Cuarrman. How did they know what you were doing ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I had been told that I should bring it there 
before. 

The Cuatrman. To bring it there and lay it on the desk ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. And there was someone who saw you do it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; but I don’t know who it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was in the room, do you know, at the time you 
brought it down ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I think the secretary. I don’t know his name. 
And maybe Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not sure? 

Mr. Moore. No; I am not sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand, on the second occasion, two, Cald- 
well and Troutman, came to see you. Then did Mr. Caldwell come 
to see you himself on one occasion ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you had conversations with both of them about 
the extra $150 that had to be paid ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And you got this money out of your personal bank 
account and brought it down there? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this ever listed in your books or records? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I did have the check, but we moved and then we 
looked for it and we couldn’t find it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it listed in your eomenne® books ? 

Mr. Moore. No. It was a personal check. I just drew it out and 
had “union dues” or “union payment” or something wrote on it. But 
I cashed the check and just put the notation on it myself. Then when 
we moved I couldn’t find the check. I might still have it. We have 
some stuff that is packed up. There is a lot of it. 

The CuarrMan. Will you make a search for it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you find it, advise the committee. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just so 1 understand, was this from your own per- 
sonal bank account ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. This last $150 was from your own personal bank 
account ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you drew the check to cash, did you ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You cashed the check and took the $150 in cash, put 
it in an envelope and brought it to union headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Moore. It was in no envelope, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just put the $150 on a desk ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to somebody afterward so that they 
would know you brought the $150 down ? 

Mr. Moore. I just said, “That is the money,” but I don’t know who 
it was that was there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to Mr. Caldwell afterward or Mr. 
Troutman ¢ 

Mr. Moore. At the time, yes, I talked to them. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were there at the hall when you brought the 
$150 down ? 

Mr. Moore. They was there, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they suggest that you put it there? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They suggested while you were in the hall? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, just to lay it on the desk. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just to lay the money on a desk ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I was wondering how you were identified, how 
they knew you were the one that made the payment. They were there 
at the hall and when you went down you reported to them that you 
had the money ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. And they told you to go in there and put it on 
the desk ? 
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Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So you say there may have been someone else in 
the room, but you don’t know who that was? 

Mr. Moore. No;Idon’t. There was somebody. 

The CHatrman. But you do know that Caldwell and Troutman f 
were there, and you reported to them that you had brought the money? | 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. ; 

The Cuarrman. And they told you to put it on the desk ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you carried out their instructions ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 


Thank you very much. 

The instructions I gave the other witness with respect to continuing 
under their present subpena—did you hear about that? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You will continue under the jurisdiction of the 
committee, subject to being recalled at such time as the committee may 
need further testimony from you. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. If you are bothered in any way, let us know. 

Mr. Moore. All right. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Emmett D. Wells. 

The CHarrmMan. Come forward, Mr. Wells. 

Be sworn, please, sir. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. We tts. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EMMETT D. WELLS 


a 


The CHarrMAN. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Wetis. My name is Emmett D. Wells. I live at 1895 Illinois 
Street, Des Plaines, Il]. I am the owner of Wells Heating & Sheet 
Metal Co. in that same town. 

The CHarrMAN. You waive counsel, do you, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We tts. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Wells, you were a partner, were you not, of Mr. 
Moore? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in the sheet metal business ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You formed this partnership in 1952? 

Mr. We ts. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was a company known as the Acme Heating Co. 
of Des Plaines? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee whether you had some 
discussions with any union official regarding the payment of any 
money at the time you formed a partnership or shortly thereafter ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, it was about the same as Moore told. In 1952 
we started this Acme Heating Co. and operated a month or 6 weeks. 
Then we went to the union hall to see about getting an approval to 
have a union shop. So they came out a week or 10 days later—Ray 

Caldwell and Mr. Troutman, that is—to look over the shop. That is 
owt it. They told us it would cost us $300 to operate. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t say, “That is about it.” You give your ver- 
sion as to exactly what occurred. 

Mr. Wetts. They told us it would cost us $300 to get an approval. 

The Cuarrman. It would cost $800 to get an approval for you to 
continue in business ? 

Mr. We tts. That is right; to have a union shop. 

The Cuatrman. To have a union shop ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you put up the $300? 

Mr. Wetus. No, not at the time. We didn’t have the money. I 
suppose about a week later they came back and we each got $150 of 
our own money and laid it on a workbench there in the shop, and one 
of the gentlemen picked it up. I don’t recall which one. 

The Cuamman. Did they see you place the money on the bench? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Was there anyone else there that saw you place the 
money on the bench except them and Mr. Moore ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. How long was it after you put the money on the 
bench before you noticed it was gone ? 

Mr. Wetts. A minute or so, probably. 

The Cuatrman. A minute or so? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. 

The CHarrman. There wasn’t anyone else in there to get the money 
except them ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You are sure they got the money ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they say at that time that the payment had to 
be in cash ¢ 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you understand what the payment was 
going to be for ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did they say ? 

Mr. Wetts. For approval of a union shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. For approval of a union 

Mr. Wetts. And a working agreement. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever make any other payments ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Wetts. That was about 1 year later. I bought Moore’s in- 
terest in the business. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What happened then ? 

Mr. We ts. Well, Moore signed the agreement in 1952 of Acme 
Heating when we were partners, so after I bought Moore out that 
left me without a working agreement. So I had to kick in $200 extra. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much? 

Mr. Wetts. $200. 

Mr. Kennepy. $200 at that time? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom did you give that money ? 

Mr. Weis. Ray Caldwell. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you that you had to give another $200 
then ? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you give him that money ? 

Mr. Wetts. On the side of the bank building in Des Plaines. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you just give him the cash ¢ 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the $200? 

Mr. We ts. I wrote a check out for cash, took it in the bank and 
cashed it, and handed him the money. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did he ask for? 

Mr. We tts. He said it would cost $300. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you able to get him down ? 

Mr Wetts. Well, I don’t know how we were able to. We finally 
arrived at $200. 

Mr. Kennepy. Bargained back and forth ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I suppose I was sort of short on funds after 
buying out Moore, and I tried to get him down a little. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any other payments ? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who else ? 

Mr Wetts. About 1 year from that day I sold the Acme Heating 
Co. to another party. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you sell it to ? 

Mr. Wetts. Wallace Lischett. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I left the area. I wasn’t around for about a 
year. I don’t know exactly what took place then. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you return to the business? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir; in about July of 1955 I came back and pur- 
chased a truck, machinery, and rented a building. 

Mr. Kennepy. You sold in about April of 1954 and you came back 
in March or April of 1956; was it? 

Mr. Wetts. July of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. July of 1955? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some conversations then with anybody 
from the union ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Well, yes, I did; after I bought the machinery and 
truck and rented a building, then I called Ray Caldwell to get the 
approval again. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say ? 
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Mr. Wetts. He said they wasn’t OK’ing any shops at that par- 


le ticular time. 
ut Mr. Kennepy. So what happened ¢ 
L. Mr. WELLs. So J went to work for another shop and worked for 


about 6 months or 7. 
Mr. Kennepy. You couldn’t go into business yourself ? 
Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 
The Cuatrman. Is there a law against your going into business? 
Mr. Wetts. No; there wasn’t no law. 
The CuarMan. Just men ? 
0 Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 
The Cuatrman. They are bigger than the Government out there? 
Mr. Wetts. Well, I suppose so. I don’t know about that. 
The CuHairMan. Well, the law didn’t require you to—— 
Mr. We ts. I could have operated the business, but I would have 
been nonunion. Nobody could have stopped me from that. 
The CHairman. You don’t know winthet you could operate or 
not nonunion ¢ 
l Mr. Wetts. That is about the size of it. 
The Cuarman. You might have been stopped ? 
Mr. Wetts. Well, if I had done certain work, I sure probably would 
have been stopped. 
Mr. Kennepy. You couldn’t get any new construction work unless 
r you were union ¢ 
Mr. We ts. I never tried it because I know not to try to do new 
work unless you were union. 
Mr. Kennepy. So did you call him ? 
Mr. Wexts. Yes; I called him periodically over this period of 6 or 
7 months. 
Mr. Kennepy. And he said you couldn’t open your shop up? 
Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. So what happened then; did you ever get permis- 
sion to open it up? 
Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir; the first part of 1956, in February or March, 
I called him and made an appointment with him and I got the ap- 
proval then to open up another business. 
Mr. Kennepy. That was Mr. Caldwell ¢ 
Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay him any money ¢ 
Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. How much did you pay him then ? 
Mr. We ts. $400. 
Mr. Kennepy. Why had it gone up? 
Mr. We ts. I don’t know about that. 
Mr. Kennepy. What did he say about that? Did you say “I only 
paid you $300 a couple of years ago” ! 
Mr. Writs. No; I didn’t say anything. 
Mr. Krennepy. When he asked for $400, did you tell him you 
thought that was a little high? 
Mr. Werrs. Well, yes; I thought it was a little high. 
Mr. Kennepy. What did he say? 
Mr. Wetts. He said it is up to $400 now. 
Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t argue about it? 
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Mr.Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you gave him $400 in cash ? 

Mr. Weis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make an entry in your books? 

Mr. We ts. No, sir; I didn’t have any books at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made no other payments; is that right ? 

Mr. We tts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were first interviewed, Mr. Wells, by Mr. Lan- 
genbacher ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you told him about these payments; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. We tis. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you were interviewed by Mr. Duffy and 
Mr. Langenbacher and myself in Chicago last week ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, between those two interviews, and again, you 
reaffirmed the fact that you had made those payments; is that right! 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you say here under oath that you did make the 
payments ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, in between those two interviews, did you go 
down to the union headquarters or have any conversation with any 
union officials or union attorneys regarding these payments ? 

Mr. Wexts. After that, you mean ! 

Mr. Kennepy. No, between the first interview by Mr. Langenbacher 
and the second interview with us in Chicago. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I didn’t exactly make it a point then, and I called 
to the union hall for sheet-metal workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations regarding these 
payments? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, and at the same time I told Ray Caldwell that I 
had been questioned about my relationship with the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Caldwell say ? 

Mr. Wetts. He wanted to know what took place. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what oe then ? 

Mr. Wetts. I told him that I had signed a statement and Mr. 
Langenbacher came around, and I signed their statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. Saying you had made these payments? 

Mr. Weis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he do, Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Wetts. He didn’t do anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he take you down to union headquarters then! 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go down te the union headquarters at all? 
Did you go down to see Mr. Cohen ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, I saw Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. The attorney for the union ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you happen to go to see Mr. Cohen, the 
attorney for the union ? 

Mr. We tts. I was under the impression I might need some counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who suggested you go to Mr. Cohen ? 
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Mr. Weis. Mr. Caldwell took me to his office. 

Mr. Kennepy. You thought you might be looking for counsel ¢ 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Caldwell was kind enough to take you down to 
see his counsel ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a conversation with Mr. Cohen then? 

Mr. Wetts. A small one. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then make out a statement, that you hadn’t 
made any of these payments, for Mr. Cohen, and Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, in the meantime, I had a copy of Mr. Langen- 
bacher’s statement on my presence at that time, and he looked it over. 

The Cuairman. Who looked it over ? 

Mr. Wetts. Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he question you as to whether you had made the 
payments or not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Cohen didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who questioned you ? 

Mr. We ts. I don’t think I was questioned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any statement to them or make any 
written statement to them that you had not made these payments ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What statement did you make? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I am afraid I don’t know the contents of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who dictated that statement ? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cohen ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you signed the statement ? 

Mr. WE ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what the statement said ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cohen gave you a copy of the statement ? 

Mr. We ts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody ask you when you were down there 
with Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Cohen, if they wanted the truth as to 
whether you had made these payments or not, did you say that to 
Mr. Caldwell or Mr. Cohen ? 

Mr. Wet1s. I think maybe I did; I am sure I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did they say ? 

Mr. Writs. They didn’t say anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. They didn’t answer that question ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they give you a copy of the statement that you 
signed ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, now, did you or did you not make the pay- 
ments that you have testified to here ? 

Mr. Wetts. I did make the payments. 

Mr. Kennepy. And if you said anything in the statement to the 
contrary, then that statement is incorrect; is that right? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Why would you sign such a statement or why did 
you sign a statement down there at union headquarters or Mr, 
Cohen’s office ? 

Mr. Wetts. I wanted to stay on the good side of both. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wanted to stay on the good side of both ? 

The CuHarrman. Which one were you afraid of ? 

Mr. Wetts. Both. 

The Cuarmman. Are you scared now ¢ 

Mr. We ts. I am a little shaky. 

The Cuarmman. On which side? 

Mr. Wetts. Both sides, I suppose. 

The CuHatrman. You are shaking all over, are you? All right; 
proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Now, let me see if I followed your testimony cor- 
rectly. You first paid $150 out of your own money when you went 
in business with Moore? 

Mr. WE tts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That money was paid to Caldwell and Troutman! 

Mr. We ts. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Then when you bought Moore out about a year 
later, you paid $200 more? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is your own money / 

Mr. We Ls. Yes. 

The CHarrman. And then when you sold out and later came back 
and wanted to go into business after about 6 months or something, 
while you had to work for someone else, when they finally let you 
go back in business you had to pay $400 ? 

Mr. WE ts. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. That makes a total of $750 you paid out to these 
folks? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

The Crarrman. Now, the first $150 was paid to Troutman and 
Caldwell? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Who was the second $200 paid to / 

Mr. Wetts. Ray Caldwell. 

The Cratrman. To Ray Caldwell, himself ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. And who was the $400 paid to? 

Mr. Wetts. Ray Caldwell, also. 

The CHarrman. Ray Caldwell? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So you have Leen out a total of $750 ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. I want to ask you something. You say you want 
to stay on the good side of both; is that right ? 

Mr. Wetts. Thoet is why I went to the office; that is what I said. 

The Cratrma4n. That is what you said to them ? 

Mr. Weis Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. I want to ask you now: Are you on the side of 

truth oy are you up here telling a lie? 
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Mr. We tts. I am telling the truth. 

The Cuarrman. You are telling the truth today, are you? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you are up here misrepresenting these facts, you 
ought to be punished for it, and you realize that, don’t you? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Now, you are now under oath and you are swearing 
what you have said here to be the absolute truth. 

Mr. We ts. I do. 

The Cuairman. All right; thank you very much. You will remain 
under the same injunction that I have given to the other witnesses, 
subject to recall and continuing under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do youagree? 

Mr. WELLS. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lischett, please. 

The CuarrMan. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Lascuetr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WALLACE J. LISCHETT 


The CuarrmMan. Give your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Liscuetr. The name is Wallace J. Lischett. My residence is 
199 North Milwaukee Avenue, Wheeling, Il]. I am owner of Acme 
Heating Co., Des Plaines, Tl. 

The CHarrMaAn. Do you waive counsel, Mr, Lischett ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. I do, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is this Acme Heating Co. one that you purchased 
from someone else / 

Mr. Liscuerr. I purchased Acme Heating Co. from Emmett Wells 
in 1954. 

The CHarrMan. From Mr. Wells, one of the witnesses who testified 
here ¢ 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Is he the one who bought out Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Liscnetr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarirMAN. So you now own the Acme Heating Co. that was 
established by Mr. Moore and Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Liscuetr. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMaN. Thank you very much. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lischett, after you purchased this business in 
October of 1954, did you have any conversations with any union official 
about the fact that you had made the purchase / 

Mr. Liscuerr. Yes, sir. I contacted the Steam Fitters local in Chi- 
cago and asked for an agreement with the Steam Fitters for hot water 
heat, which I received, and I contacted Local 73, Sheet Metal Workers, 
and Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Troutman came out to see me at the shop 
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in Des Plaines. Mr. Caldwell had a talk with me and told me it would 
cost $400 to become a unionized shop. I informed them that the shop 
was unionized when Mr. Wells had it, and I was told in somany words 
that that didn’t take effect ; if I wanted to do new construction it would 
cost me $400. 

At a later date, Mr. Caldwell came to me and I gave Mr. Caldwell 
$400, and I made out a check for cash and cashed it and gave Mr. 
Caldwell the money in an envelope. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you give him the cash ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Because, sir, he would not accept a check, and I 
had to do new construction to make a living. 

The CuatrmaN. I present to you a photostatic copy of a check dated 
December 30, 1954, signed by you, apparently, or signed by your 
wife, in the amount of $400, made to cash, with the notation after the 
word “cash,” “union dues.” I ask you to examine this check and state 
if you identify It. 

Mr. Liscuert. I identify the check, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that the check that you referred to upon which 
you got the cash to pay Mr. Caldwell? 

Mr. Liscnetr. Yes, sir; that is the check. 

The Cuatrman. And you, at the time you cashed it, made that nota- 
tion on it, when you wrote that check. Did you write the check ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. The check was written by my wife, who does my 
bookkeeeping. 

The CHarrMan. She does your bookkeeping ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And she wrote the check ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you instruct her? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes; I told my wife to make the check out that way 
so I could tell where the money went. 

The CuartrMAn. So you could tell where the money went ? 

Mr. Liscuett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you state positively that the $400 proceeds 
you got on that check was out of, apparently, your wife’s account ? 

Mr. LiscHeTrT. No, sir; it isa company account, and my wife and I 
have the right to sign the checks. 

The CuarrMan. It is out of your company money / 

Mr. Liscnetr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The proceeds of that check you personally delivered 
to Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How did you deliver it to him ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. By handing it to him in an envelope. 

The Caatrman. You handed it tohim in an enwdene where / 

Mr. Liscuetr. In the union office, sir. 

The CHarrman. Youcarried it down tothe union office? 

Mr. LascHetr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. How soon after the date of that check ? 

Mr. Liscnerrt. I couldn’t be absolutely sure, but within a week or so 
of that, as soon as I got the money I made it my business to get down 
there and take care of it. 

The CuatrMan. As soon as you got the money you went down and 
took care of it ? 
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Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What reason did they give you for making you pay 
the $400 ¢ 

Mr. Liscuerr. At the time, sir, I asked them and I was informed 
it was a special fund, and I tried to make inquiries about it, and I was 
told in so many words, it is a special fund and if you want to be in the 
heating business and do new construction, that is it, and I was in no 
posit ion to question the gentlemen. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees did you have? 

Mr. Liscuerr. At the time I had three union employees. 

The CHarrMan. How many? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Three employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they all sheetmetal workers ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many do you have now ? 

Mr. Liscuett. I have none, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are self-employed / 

Mr. Liscuerr. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. The check which I presented to the witness and 
which he identified may be made exhibit No. 15. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 15” for reference 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 15945). 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did you make the payment? Why 
did you make the payment ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Why, sir? Because I wanted to be a heating con- 
tractor and make a living, and that is the only way you can do it in 
Illinois. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have to make these payments ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that this was a general practice ? 

Mr. Liscuett. It is common knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you have to make this payment in order to get 
into business / 

Mr. Liscirerr. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Where does this money go so far as you know, Just 
in the pockets of these racketeers ? 

Mr. Liscurri. I presume it aid, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. You have never heard of any of it being expended 
for any legitimate purposes or charitable purposes, have you ‘ 

Mr. Liscuerr. No, sir, 

The Cuarrman. <All right. 

Senator Kennepy. As I understand, this shop was already union- 
ized. 

Mr. Liscuerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. And you had union sheet-metal workers / 

Mr. Liscuetrr. Yes, sir; and the shop was unionized three times 
previously. 

Senator Kennepy. Why did you have to, or why did you telephone 
local 73, then ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Because, as I said, it is a common practice when you 
go in business, you have to notify them that you are going into busi- 
ness or otherwise they will stop ‘the job. If you get a heating con- 
tractor building a new home the union walks in and pulls your men 
and all of the rest of the trades off, and that is the end of your contract. 
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Senator Kennepy. But they were unionized / 

Mr. Liscuetrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Does this happen with other unions in the con- 
struction trades besides the Sheet Metal Workers’ 

Mr. Lascuerr. I am not in a position to say, sir, and I would not 
know. 

Senator Kennepy. Your personal experience is with the Sheet 
Metal Workers? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. But the fact is that you were hiring union labor, 
and Sheet Metal Worker Union members at the time that this trans- 
action took place / 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. You took this as a business deduction on your 
income tax / 

Mr. Liscuerr. No, sir; I took that $400 and I just wrote it off as an 
expense. 

Senator Kennepy. Well, you charged it off on your income tax. 

Mr. Liscuert. No, sir; I did not charge it off. 

Senator Kennepy. It was personal / 

Mr. Liscnert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, one of the witnesses 
this morning gave as his theory as to why these witnesses are making 
these charges against him and others is because they put the money in 
their pockets. But there would be no advantage in this case of Mr. 
Lischett putting it in his pocket, because he is taking it not as a 
business deduction but as a personal deduction. So what possible 
reason would there be for him 4 years later to admit that he made the 
payment and to come down here and testify before us with all of the 
risks which are involved if it merely was he wanted to get $400 in his 
poeket, because there is not any economic advantage to him? 

So I see no possible reason why you would not be telling the truth, 
because there is no possible economic advantage that you could have 
gotten out of making this check out and cashing it and putting the 
money in your own pocket and saying you had given it to the gentle- 
man that you have stated you gave it to. The fact of the matter is if 
you wanted the $400 you could have written it out to cash, and you 
didn’t take it as a business transaction. 

I would think the burden of proof in the case that we have just had 
is certainly the other side, and not on you, unless somebody can 
bring some other reason in for you doing it, and I don’t see any ‘other 
reason other than you would be telling the truth. 

The Cuarrman. That holds true of some of the others who have 
testified. 

Senator Kennepy. So the charge made that they are doing this be- 
cause they are lying because they have used it as a tax-evading device 
oe not stand up in those cases.. It may not be true in the other 

‘ases, but it definitely does not stand up in the cases where they didn’t 
take it as a business deduction. 

Mr. Kennepy. We didn’t go into your books and records and start 
asking you about certain checks or certain documents that you had? 

Mr. Liscuetr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. We came in on the basis not of making an income 
tax investigation of you, but on the basis we wanted to find any in- 
formation regarding whether you had made any payments to any 
union Official ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So if you hadn’t given us this information, there 
would not have been any way we could have checked that; is that not 
correct? And we were not holding you up on the grounds that you 
were under investigation for income tax / 

Mr. Liscuerr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I am glad that 
you have made it very strong and very clear that any action that 
‘would be taken directly or indirectly by any people that might be 
involved in or out of this union against any of these witnesses for 
coming before us, certainly has been, I think, extremely useful, and 
you have made it ver y clear that they would come across this commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction in those cases. 

The Cuarrman. You have heard the admonition that the Chair 
gave the other witnesses ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. I have. 

The Cuairman. You will remain under your same subpena, and 
under the jurisdiction of the committee, and with the same instruc- 
tions to request that you report to us any incident that might arise by 
reason of your testimony here. 

Mr. Liscuerr. Yes, sir. t 

The CuHairMan. You will be subject to being recalled if and when 
the committee needs further testimony from you. 

Mr, Liscuerr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Again I just want to say’to you, and to the others 
who have come here and testified, I know it takes some courage to 
do it because of this underworld element that has infiltrated ito 
some labor unions and business organizations. They are tough and 
they are rough, and they think that they are above the law, and they 
are trying to be above the law. They have made a ch: allenge to the 
supremacy of Government in the conduct that they are pursuing, and 
I think that the time has come for this Government to call that chal- 
lenge. We can only do it by men of courage, and witnesses who will 
come forth and give us these sordid facts. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennepy. | think that your statement to the witness cov- 
ered any attempts to carry out any boycott against any of the witness’ 
produe ts merely because of any action that he took before this com- 
mittee, or any bids that he might make merely because of any action 
he took before this committee. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Troutman and Mr. Caldwell. 

The Carman. Come around, Mr, Troutman and Mr. Caldwell. 

Will you bring up another chair, and Mr. Counsel, you may sit in 
between your clients, and let the clients sit in front of the micro- 
phones. 

Will you be sworn? Do you and each of you solemnly swear that 
the evidence you shall give before this Senate select committee shall 
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be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Troutman. I do. 

Mr. Catpwe.-. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SHANNON J. TROUTMAN AND RAY CALDWELL, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, NATHAN M. COHEN 


The Cuarrman. Beginning on my left, the witness on my left, state 
your name, your place of residence, and your business or occupation, 
please. 

Mr. Catpweii. Ray Caldwell, 4934 Dobson, Skokie. Assistant 
business agent, Sheet Metal Workers, Local 73, Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

And the gentleman on my right. 

Mr. Trourman. My name ts Shannon J. Troutman, and I live at 
4539 North Seeley Avenue, in Chicago. I am the recording secretary 
and business agent of the Sheet Metal Workers Union, Local No. 73. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, you have counsel, and Mr. Cohen is the same attorney 
who has appeared here for other witnesses. Let the record so show. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Counen. The witnesses complain that the taking of pictures 
during their testimony distracts them. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will make this observation: Witnesses 
who cooperate with the committee by answering questions, when rais- 
ing the issue or make a request that they not be photographed while 
testifying by reason of possible distraction and interfering with their 
concentrating while giving their testimony, where that request is 
made and witnesses cooperate with the committee, we gladly grant 
the request. 

Therefore, the photographers will desist from photographing the 
witnesses while testifying until further announcement from the Chair. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Caldwell, how long have you been with the 
Sheet Metal Workers? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I have been a business agent since 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you doing prior to that time / 

Mr. Catpweti. Working as a sheet-metal worker. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with the union ? 

Mr. Catpwe... In the neighborhood of 30 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you elected a business agent in 1952? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any opposition / 

Mr. CaLpwe tt. No, sir; I was appointed in 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. By the president of our union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Catpweti. Approved by the membership and reelected in 
1956 by them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were appointed by Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Catpwe i. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your salary, as business agent / 
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Mr. CALDWELL. My take-home pay is $288 a week. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your salary ? 

Mr. CALDWELL. $350. 

Mr. Kennepy. What are your expenses? 

Mr. CALDWELL. $58 a quarter. 

Mr. Kennepy. A quarter? 

Mr. Catpwe... A month, rather. 

Mr. Kennepy. $58 ? 

Mr. CaLpWELL. $129 a quarter. 

Mr. Kennepy. $129 for 2 weeks, isn’t it / 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any other source of income? 

Mr. CaLpwELL. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is your only source ? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any other business interests or any 
other source of income since 1950? 

Mr. CaLpwe.L_. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. You havea bank account, do you ? 

Mr. Catpwe.i. Just the one that I showed you the book on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where is your bank account? 

Mr. Catpwe . In the First National Bank of Skokie. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Catpweui. The Merchants National Bank at Madison, in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the only bank account that you have? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does your wife have a bank account? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. My wife has a bank account. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that also there? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No; that is in Skokie, a checking account. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does she have any other bank accounts other than 
that one? 

Mr. CaLpwELL. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any other bank accounts in any other 
hame, you or your wife ¢ 

Mr. CaupweLw. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Those are the only two bank accounts ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.i. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have had testimony before the committee by Mr. 
Johnson that he gave you $50 or $100 in cash on one occasion; by 
Mr. Wells that he gave you $150, $200, and then $400; by Mr. Moore 
that he gave you $300 and $150: by Mr. Lischett that the gave you 
$400. Did you receive this money ? 

Mr. Capwetu. On the first three, Mr. Kennedy, I never received a 
penny from either one of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never received it’ Mr. Johnson was uncer- 
tain whether it was $50 or $100. Did you receive that money ? 

Mr. Catpwet. I never saw Mr. Johnson in my life but twice, and 
once was today. And I never received $50. 

Mr. Kennepy. So his testimony that he did give you either $50 
or $100 is incorrect; is that right / 

Mr. Catpwets.. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You did not receive that money / 

Mr. Cautpwe Lt. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Wells states that he gave you $150 and $200 and 
finally $400. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. CatpweE Lt. I never got any money from Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Catpwe.L. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never received any money from him ¢ 

Mr. CautpweE.. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Moore states that he gave you $300 and $150. 

Mr. CaLpwe vt. I never got any money from Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Kennepy. He gave that money to you and Mr. Troutman. 

Mr. CaLpwe... That is incorrect. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations with Mr. Moore 
about this money / 

Mr. Catpwe.i. None whatever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations with any contractor 
that they would have to pay money in order to open up a shop? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I never told any contractor that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that that money would have to be in the form 
of cash ? 

Mr. Catpwe . I never told any contractor. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lischett, who testified just prior to you, within 
the last 5 minutes, that he gave you $400 in cash. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. Mr. Lischett is lying. 

Mr. Kennepy. He also didn’t give you the money / 


Mr. Catpwext. I will tell you what happened in that case, Mr. 


Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Answer that question first, please. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I never received it. I received half of it in an 
envelope and didn’t know what it was for, that he left with the girl 
in our office, at the switchboard. I took the envelope back and handed 
it to Mr. Lischett. That was $200, not $400, and I didn’t know what 
it was for. That was sometime after he had gone in business. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did the operator tell you / 


Mr. CaLpwELL. The operator told me there was an envelope left for 


me by a Mr. Lischett. 

Mr. Kennepy. She told you 

Mr. CaLpweE... I wasn’t in the office when he came in there. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was this that he left the envelope/ 

Mr. CALDWELL. Well, I don’t know what date it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was $200 in cash ? 

Mr. CaLDWELL. $200 in cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you brought it back to him ? 

Mr. Catpweti. And I brought it back and handed it to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to him at that time? 

Mr. Caupwe t. I said to him, I said, “I don’t know what you left 
that down there for. I don’t know what the purpose of it is.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say / 

Mr. Catpwe.i. He didn’t give me any answer to that. But he 
took the money back. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the testimony of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Moore, and Mr. Lischett regarding you is incorrect; is that right ? 

Mr. Catpwe... Right, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. We also had the testimony of Mr. Jolicoeur that he 
had some discussions with you, either you or Mr. Cronin, regarding 
the bidding that he would have on contracts, suggesting to him that 
he should not bid on certain contracts. 

Mr. CaLpwe... I never talked to him along those lines. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never did? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever suggest to any contractor that he 
not bid on a contract ? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I never did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that testimony of Mr. Jolicoeur is incorrect? 

Mr. CaLpwE L. If he includes me, it is incorrect. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give any explanation as to why all of these 
contractors would tell the story about giving you cash ? 

Mr. Caupwe ut. I don’t know of any reason. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can’t give any explanation / 

Mr. CaLpweE... No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Troutman, what salary do you receive / 

Mr. Troutman. $350. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the same expense account / 

Mr. Troutman. Yes, sir; $129 every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any other source of income since 1950 / 

Mr. TroutMAN. None whatever. 

Mr. Kennepy. None at all. Where is your bank account / 

Mr. TrourMan. Lakeview Trust, at Lincoln and Belmont. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the only bank account ? 

Mr. Troutman. No, sir. I told you the other day it was, but I was 
excited. I got a couple of hundred dollars in the Midwest Bank. I 
have that book with me, which I will gladly give you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Any other bank accounts? 

Mr. Troutman. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Either of you or your wife? 

Mr. Trourman. I am sorry; I ain’t got it with me. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have had testimony before the committee by 
Mr. Moore that he paid you and Mr. Caldwell $300 on one occasion 
and $150 on another occasion. 

Mr. Troutman. Mr. Moore never paid me 1 red cent. 

Mr. Kennepy. So his testimony that he did—— 

Mr. Troutman. His testimony is absolutely an out-and-out lie. I 
realize I am under oath, and I certainly am not going to jeopardize 
myself. I think I still ama Christian at least. 

The CuarrMAn. You still are what / 

Mr. Troutman. I say I think I am still a Christian, I believe in 
telling the truth and not lying under oath. 

The CuarrMan. That is fine. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Tapper testified that you asked him for $500, 

Mr. Trourman. Mr. Tapper is lying also. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have more liars. 

Mr. Trourman. Well, I know, but, Mr. Kennedy, you have to give 
us a right to defend ourselves. Mr. Tapper didn’t like me to begin 
with because I stopped in his shop twice and ridiculed him over the 
way he was doing his work, which was very sloppy, if I may say so. 
For that reason—now, he didn’t accuse me of taking any money, but 
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when he said that I tried to get money for Cronin, he is lying. Mr. 
Cronin never asked me to take a penny from anybody , and had warned 
us against it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cronin warned you against that ¢ 

Mr. Trovurman. Mr. Cronin; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have had five contractors say that they gave him 
money. 

Mr. Trovrman. I know nothing about that whatsoever, Mr. 
Kennedy 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to point out to you that I don’t think Mr. 
Cronin is a source of support for this. 

Mr. TroutMan. Mr. Cronin never sent me to Tapper’s shop at all. 
I went in there of my own accord, for the only reason of telling him 
to correct his work. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Jolicoeur said you asked him for $300 and he 
paid you $300. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Troutman. He never paid me a cent. I believe, if I heard 
right, Mr. Kennedy, pardon me for the interruption, but didn’t he say 
that either me or Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Kennepy. You are right; either you or Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Trourman. Well, that is not definite. It certainly wasn’t me, 
and I don’t think it was Mr. Cronin. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you never did? 

Mr. Troutman. No, sir. I was in Mr. Jolicoeur’s shop once, and 
that was to try to get him to come back into the union as him and his 
brother had been expelled for nonpayment of dues. He agreed to do 
that. One of them come back in the union a few weeks later and I 
don’t believe the other one ever did. That is the only conversation 
I had with Mr. Jolicoeur. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversation with anyone regard- 
ing how much they should bid on a certain contract ! 

Mr. Troutman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never suggested that they not bid on a contract / 

Mr. Trovrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you never suggested to them that you would get 
in touch with a contractor who would then tell them how much to bid 
on the contract ? 

Mr. Troutman. I never told no contractor that; no, sir. 

To begin with, I wouldn’t know who to get in contact with. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive anything of vahie directly or 
indirectly from anyone? 

Mr. Trourman. At Christmastime; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you receive? 

Mr. Troutman. Well, I received a couple of turkeys, maybe four 
or five cartons of cigarettes, five or six bottles of whisky that I don't 
use, and fruit cake, or something like that. No money, if that is 
what you are asking about. 

Mr. Kennepy. W ell, anything of a value greater than $50? 

Mr. Trovtman. No, no, no, no. I don’t think anything would be 
any more value than $15 at the most. 

The CHarrman. The committee will take a 2-minute recess. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 
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(Members of the select committee present at time of recess were 
the chairman and Senator Kennedy. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Troutman, can you give any explanation as to 
why these witnesses would testify that they gave you money / 

Mr. Troutman. Why they should ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Troutman. No, I don’t know, other than like I told you. Mr. 
Lischett, I just barely know that man. I don’t even know where 
his shop is. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think that is necessary. 

Mr. Troutman. He accuses me of taking $400 from him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Right. 

Mr. Troutman. The truth is I never took 4 cents from the man. I 
sever had any conversations with him about money 

Mr. Kennepy. You wouldn’t have to know him well to take the $400. 

Mr. Troutman. A man ain’t going to give you $400 without being 
asked for it, I don’t think. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask him for the $400? 

Mr. TrouTMAN. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. cg you ask him for the $400 ? 

Mr. Troutman. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give us any explanation as to why so many 
uf these contractors come in here and testify under oath that they 
have to make this payment in order to go into business in the Chicago 
area / 

Mr. Troutman. Mr. Kennedy, if I may, I don’t know more than 
two or three that accuse me of anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. As a general practice. We have had 10 or so con- 
tractors, and I am sure that as time goes along we will get more as we 
continue to look, because, as I said this morning, at least 2 out of every 
3 contractors that we interviewed stated that they made these pay- 
ments to some member of the Sheet Metal Workers Union, to some 
official of this union. 

You were included at least on one occasion. Can you give any ex- 
planation as to why contractors should come in here and testify under 
oath that they made the payment ? 

Mr. Trourman. No. Among the smaller contractors at least, like 
Moore and Mr. Lischett, when you don’t leave them run hog wild 
the way they want to operate, right away quick you gain their dislike 
at least. Whatever the proper term is ‘right at the moment I can’t 
grasp. 

In fact, one of them openly stated that he would get even with a lot 
of us. For what, I don’t know. But I can truthfully tell you like 
I did that I did not— 

The CHarrman. Which one / 

Mr. TrourmMan. Sir? 

The CHarrmMan. Which one / 

Mr. Troutman. Tapper, for one. 

The CuHarrMAn. He is for one. How many for two? 

Mr. Troutman. Well, I don’t know the others. But we hear re- 
ports from time to time. 
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The CHatrman. That they said they would get even with them? 
Tapper said they would get even with them ? 

Mr. Troutman. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Any others that you know of / 

Mr. Troutman. No, not that I can put my finger on right at the 
minute; no. 

Senator Kennepy. You said when you don't let them operate just 
the way they want to they get mad at you. What do you mean by 
that ? 

Mr. Troutman. Well, when they are trying to put in an installa- 
tion, we look at it in this light, Mr. Senator: When you pay $600 or 
$800 for a job of warm air, you are entitled to that much value, and 
when they just tack an ordinary piece of light metal across two wooden 
joints in the basement, instead of giving you a duct, you are getting 
cheated someplace along the line. 

The thing don’t operate and then they won't go back and fix it or 
anything else. When we get that kind of a contractor, the general 
calls us and hollers and we go out and try to correct it. 

Senator Kennepy. Isn't it up to the general contractor to give the 
work to another contractor, and it is not for you to police the con- 
tractor ? 

Mr. Troutman. What I mean is this, Senator. The general con- 
tractor is responsible for the job. That we all agree on. You come 
along and buy the home and it don’t operate. You get after the gen- 
eral contractor. He, in turn, calls the subcontractor. They ignore it, 
won't do nothing. 

Then, as a last resort, they call us. We go out and very often the 
contractor will correct it. But very often them smaller ones will not 
correct it. That is what I meant. 

Senator Kennepy. So you are making the statement about Mr. Tap- 
per that you believe that the reason he is making these charges about 
you is because he didn’t do work that was satisfactory to the union ? 

Mr. Trourman. That isright. That is my reason. 

Senator Kennepy. Over what contract did you have difficulty ? 

Mr. Trourman. Well, I don’t know right now, Senator, just which 
ones they were, but there were several of them. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know what year? 

Mr. Troutman. Sir? 

Senator Kennepy. When did you have your argument with Tap- 
per? Did you havea personal argument w ith him? 

Mr. Trourman. I think about 6 or7 years ago. 

Senator Kennepy. How many times have you seen him ‘ 

Mr. Troutman. Twice. | I was in the man’s shop twice in my life, 
both times to complain. 

Senator Kennepy. You went to his shop twice / 

Mr. Troutman. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you call him to tell him his work was unsat- 
isfactory, or did you call him down to the shop ? 

Mr. Trourman. No; I went down there in person. 

Senator Kennepy. The two times you have seen him were in his 
shop when you came to ridicule him about the work ? 

Mr. Trourman. Twice I went into his shop, yes, sir, and that was 
6 or 7 years ago, because I don’t work that district any more and I 
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have no occasion to go in and see him. Just last year—pardon me, 
I got ahead of myself there. 

Last year, Mr. Caldwell and me met Mr. Tapper. I don’t recall 
what that was te but he took us into the Elks Lodge and bought 
us dinner. Now, if we were holding him up like that, I don’t know 
why he would invite us to be his guests. That is my statement. 

Senator Kennepy. If he was trying to get even with you, I don’t 
know why he would either. 

Mr. Troutman. I don’t know either, but he did. 

Senator Kennepy. Was it a pleasant dinner? 

Mr. TroutTMAN. Yes; it was a nice dinner. 

Senator Kennepy. What about Mr. Lischett? Did you have 
fight with him ? 

Mr. Troutman. No. 

Senator Kennepy. You never talked to him about his work? 

Mr. Troutman. No, sir; I know who he is; that is all. 

Senator Kennepy. You have met him? 

Mr. Troutman. I have met him, yes, in a businesslike way. 

Senator Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Trourman. I believe once or twice he came down to the union. 

Senator Kennepy. What did he come down there for? 

Mr. Troutman. To say hello, that was all. He didn’t come down to 
see me. He probably came down to pay his dues or something. 

Senator Kennepy. He isn’t in the union, is he? Do you mean the 
checkoff ? 

Mr. Troutman. No. 

Senator Kennepy. Why would he come down to pay his dues! 

Mr. Trourman. Where else would you go to pay your union dues! 

Senator Kennepy. He is not in the union; is he? 

Mr. TrourMan. Sir? 

Senator Kennepy. Is he in the union? 

Mr. Troutman. I believe he is a member of the union. I am not 
sure of that either. I believe he is out on a withdrawal card, if my 
memory serves me rightly. 

Senator KenNnepy. Maybe he is in the union. 

Mr. Troutman. He wouldn’t pay when he was on a withdrawal 
card, but up to that time he would. 

Senator Kennepy. That is the only occasion you saw him? 

Mr. Trourman. That I recall. 

Senator Kennepy. He isn’t a member of the union. He is not pay- 
ing his dues. Does he have a withdrawal card? 

Mr. Trourman. When he has a withdrawal card he does not pay 
dues. 

Senator Kennepy. Then why would he have been down at the 
union ¢ 

Mr. Troutman. This was probably before he got the withdrawal 
card. I don’t know, Senator, just what date or hour it was. I don’t 
know why you are all laughing, either. I think I am entitled to a 
little more courtesy than that. 

Senator Kennepy. I am not laughing at you. I am trying to get it 
organized in my mind. 

Mr. Trourman. Everybody is laughing. I am trying to answer 
your questions as truthfully as I can. 
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Senator Kennepy. Well, I don’t mean to be laughing. 

The Cuarrman. All right; let’s cease laughing and see if the wit- 
ness can concentrate. Proceed. 

Mr. Trourman. I can’t concentrate very well, Senator, if everybody 
is laughing at me. I don’t want to be up here like a goof. 

The CuHarrman. Just a moment. I will stop the laughing insofar 
as I can. 

Senator Kennepy. I am finished, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I want to ask you one question, Mr. Troutman. 

Mr. Troutman. I will be glad to answer you. 

The CuHarrman. I believe you said—was it Mr. Lischett who left 
the envelope there ? 

Mr. Troutman. No; I did not say that. Mr. Caldwell said that. 

The CHarrman. Then Mr. Caldwell is the one I want to interrogate. 

Mr. Caldwell, you said, I believe, that Mr. Lischett left the envelope 
with $200 in it ? 2 Is he the one? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. He left the envelope with $200 in it, with the girl 
at the switchboard. A sealed envelope with my name on it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you open it ? 

Mr. Catpwe... I did, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You found in it $200? 

Mr. CaLtpwexL. $200. 

The Cuairman. What did you do with the envelope? 

Mr. Cautpwe tt. I took the envelope back to Mr. Lischett, the enve- 
lope and the money, just the way he give it to me, with the exception 
that it had been opened. 

The CHarrman. How long after the envelope was given to you! 

Mr. Catpwe.i. Well, I went back to his shop on several occasions. 
It is quite a way out, and we don’t always get out that far. I couldn’t 
tind anybody there. 

The CHarrkMAN. You said he just came in there and laid it down 
without any reason at all? 

Mr. Catpwetu. He handed it to the girl at the desk, the switch- 
board. 

The CHarrMAN. No reason, no prearrangements, no understanding, 
or anything ? 

Mr. CaLpwe.t. Nothing so far as I know. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Troutman, I heard you say “Who would do a 
thing like that a while ago.” 

Mr. Troutman. To give me $400. I don’t know anything about 
this money. 

The Cuarrman. But you raise the question on who would do it. I 
see your associate has had a different experience. 

Mr. Trourman. That very well could be, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t quite understand it. 

Mr. Trourman. I am sorry if I didn’t explain myself right, 
properly. 

The CuHarrman. All right, Mr. Caldwell, you gave back to Mr. 
Lischett the same envelope, did you ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.u. The same envelope and the same bills that were in 
it. 

The Cuarrman. And the same bills that were in it ¢ 

Mr. CaALpwe LL. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuairman. The envelope had been left at the union headquar- 
ters on a desk, had it ? 

Mr. CatpweLi. Not on a desk. Handed to the girl at the switch- 
board desk, through the window. 

The Cuarrman. Handed to the girl at the switchboard desk through 
the window. Were you inthe building at the time? 

Mr. CALpwELL. No, sir. 

The Crairman. How long after the money had been left for you 
was the envelope delivered to you ¢ 

Mr. CaLpwe.. I believe it was the next day. 

The Cuarrman. You think it was the next day? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir, 

The CHatrmMan. How long was it after that before you gave the 
nae 2 back ? 

Mr. Catpwett. As I say, I went back on several occasions and never 
found anybody in the shop. One day I went back there and a man in 
an office near his shop was there and I asked him if he knew where I 
could find Mr. Lischett. He said, “Yes, I know the job they are 
working on today,” which was probably 2 or 3 miles from where his 
shop was. 

I went out and found him at that job and handed him back the 
envelope with the money in it in that house that he was working on. 
It was a house that had been occupied, but there was nobody in it. 
They were doing some remodeling of the heating system. 

The CHarrman. What did you say to him when you handed him the 
envelope! 

Mr. Catpwe v. I said, “Here is the envelope that you left at the 
office, Walter, and I don’t know what you left it there for.’ 

The Carman. What did he say? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. He didn't say anything. 

The CHarrMaANn. He didn’t say anything ? 

Mr. Catpwety. No, sir. He just took the envelope and the money, 
took the money out and counted it and put it in his pocket. 

The Cuatrman. He didn’t say a word ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweELu. No, sir. 

The CuairMaAn. You didn't ask him why he left it there ? 

Mr. CaLpwe .. I said, “I don’t know why you left it there.” 

The Cuarrman. Isthat all that was said between you? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. That is all, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Nothing else? 

Mr. CaLpweE... No, sir. 

The Cuairman. How long after the money had been left, or after 
it had been turned over to you, was it before you think—you said you 
made trips—before you returned it ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, it was several weeks, if I remember right. 
Senator. I called on several occasions, and got no answer. When I 
was out in that direction I stopped at the shop on several occasions. 
I found no one there. This one day I was lucky enough to find some- 
body that knew where he was. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Lischett, come forward, please. 

Mr. Lischett, you have already been sworn. I want to ask you 
about the return of the envelope in which you left the money. You 
say you left $400 in the envelope? 
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Mr. Liscuerr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you hand it to the girl at the switchboard? 

Mr. Laiscuerr. I notified the girl at the switchboard that I came 
to the union to see Mr. Caldwell. I handed her the envelope. I was 
told to sit down and wait. Mr. Caldwell was in the office. I went 
down to Mr. Caldwell, his office, and we signed a union agreement at 
that time. 

The Cuarmman. At that time he was there? 

Mr. Lascuett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you tell him you had left the envelope? 

Mr. Liscnett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You told him at the time that you had left the 
money ? 

Mr. Liscuett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you say “money” or “envelope” 

Mr. Liscuetr. Envelope. 

The CuatrmMan. He knew what you meant ? 

Mr. Liscuett. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMaNn. Was the envelope ever returned to you? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir; at a later date. I would say a good month 
or maybe 2 months after that. Mr. Caldwell came out on the job site 
in Des Plaines, Ill. ‘At that time I had my steamfitter with me, 
whose name is Mike Porter. 

Mr. Porter had a financial investment in the company at the time 
with me. And Mr. Porter, myself and Mr. Caldwell had quite a 
heated discussion about this union payoff. 

The Cuarrman. At that time? 

Mr. Liscnetr. At that time, at that house. Mike, Mr. Melvin Por- 
ter, got quite hostile and told him at that time Senator Kefauver was 
having some kind of investigating committee, and told him at that 
time if he didn’t lay off and leave us alone that he was going to turn it 
over to Mr. Kefauver. 

From that day on I have not seen Mr. Caldwell. At this time, as 
far as Mr. Troutman goes, I met Mr. Troutman four times. Mr. 
Troutman has never asked me for any money. He ran me off the job 
in Joliet, Ill. I had a helper’s permit, working for L. H. Sohn, and 
he came out on the job site and said, “Helpers are not allowed here. 
Get back to the shop.” 

I went back to the shop of L. H. Sohn, and they had quite a dis- 
cussion over there. To make a long story short, about a week later 
I was laid off. I went back to the union hall and told Mr. Troutman 
I was laid off as a helper and I had the ability to work as journeyman. 
Mr. Troutman signed my card as a journeyman. 

That is the only time that I have talked to Mr. Troutman. At no 
time did he ask me for any money. 

The Cuarrman. At the time the money was returned to you, who 
returned it to you? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Mr. Caldwell. 

The Cuatrman. In your presence? 

Mr. Liscuetr. I was on the job site; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you see him deliver it to Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Liscuert. I have the envelope that he gave, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Do you still have it ? 
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Mr. Lascuetr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Liscnuetr. No, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. How was it addressed / 

Mr. Liscuetr. Just the Acme Heating name on it and the envelope. 

The CHarrMAN. Written on there or printed ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Printed, sir. 

The CuarrMaANn. Your stationery / 

Mr. Liscuetr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And when the envelope was returned to you, what 
was in it 

Mr. Liscuetr. At that time, sir, at that time when Mr. Caldwell 
gave the envelope to Mike Porter, nothing was in it to my knowledge. 
I did not count any money and neither did Mike count any money. 

The Cuatrman. If there was only $200 in it, was that half of what 
you paid? 

Mr. Liscuett. I paid $400, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And there was no $400 returned to you ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. No, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Or any other amount returned to you? 

Mr. Liscuerr. No, sir. . 

The CuarrMan. Where is Mr. Porter ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Mr. Porter lives in Windsor, Vt., sir. 

The Cuarrman. He lives now in Vermont? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I will direct the staff to immediately check on this 
statement. 

One of you parties is not telling the truth. That is perfectly 
obvious. 

Mr. Conen. Senator McClellan, I believe under your rules we are 
permitted to suggest a question for cross-examination to another 
witness / 

The CHarrMAN. You are permitted to ask a question. 

Mr. Conen. May I ask you, sir, to pose the question to this witness: 
What, if anything, was in the envelope that you received ? 

The Cuarrman. I shall. 

Was there anything in theenvelope? Ifso, what? 

Mr. Liscuerr. I did not receive the envelope to start with. Mr. 
Porter received it, and there was nothing in the envelope to my 
knowledge. 

The CuarrMan. Not anything? 

Mr. Liscuetr. No, sir. Air. 

The Cuatrman. Air? 

Mr. Liscuetr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Nothing else? 

Mr. Liscuerr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Why would Mr. Caldwell return an empty enve- 
lope 5 weeks later when the transaction was in confidence between you 
and he? 

Mr. Liscuerr. I don’t know, sir. All I know is that Mr. Caldwell 
and Mike Porter at that time had quite a heated discussion in this 
house. 
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Senator Kennepy. Did you inform the members of the staff that 
you had received this envelope back previous to your testimony / 

Mr. Lascuerr. I told the committee that I had an envelope. 

Senator Kennepy. You informed the staff that Mike Porter had 
received this envelope back ? 

Mr. Liscuett. Mike Porter. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t know whether there was any money 
in it or not; is that correct ! 

Mr. Liscuerr. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You are not ready to say that you know that it 
was empty. You just are saying that you don’t know whether it had 
money or not? 

Mr. Lascuerr. I know that Mike Porter and I didn’t count on any 
money, because as far as my knowledge goes, there was no money in it. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you look? 

Mr. Liscuetr. When Mike gave me the envelope, the envelope was 
empty. 

Senator Kennepy. How long after he received it from Mr. Cald- 
well did Mike give it to you? 

Mr. Liscuert. I would say no longer than 4 or 5 minutes. 

Senator Kennepy. Then you don't know for a fact whether it had 
money or did not have money when Mr. Caldwell gave it to Mike? 

Mr. Liscuetr. No, I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Can you give me any possible explanation as to 
why, when you gave this money to Mr. Caldwell in his office at a 
private transaction involving $400 in cash, why 5 weeks later he 
would have that envelope with him and run into the both of you and 
have an argument with you and turn over an envelope which was 
empty to Mr. Porter? 

don’ *’t understand what possible reason there could be for him to 
do that. 

Mr. Liscuetr. I can see no possible reason for him to be at the 
house to start with. 

Senator Kennepy. What possible reason would he have to carry 
that envelope around with him and then give an empty envelope to 
Mr. Porter, your assistant / 

Mr. Liscuetrt. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Is it possible that what he is saying is the 
truth, that he had money in it, that you gave the money and he didn't 
want the money and he ‘turned the money back to Mr. Porter to give 
toyou? Isthat possible? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Possible; but very improbable. 

Senator Kennepy. Is it any more improbable than he could give 
Mr. Porter an empty envelope / 

Mr. Liscuett. I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. I don’t understand this transaction. Has Mr. 
Porter been asked by the staff as to whether there was any money 
there when he got the env elope / 

Mr. Lancenpacuer. No,sir. He is in Vermont. 

The Cuairman. I have instructed the staff to contact him. 

Senator Kennepy. It is a strange story, first because it seems to me 
Mr. Caldwell would have looked at the envelope. 

Was the envelope given to you or to a girl in the office ? 
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Mr. CaLpweE.L. Given to the girl at the switchboard, Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. Is that correct ! 

Mr. Liscuetr. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. I think we would have to wait on what Mr. 
Porter stated was in the envelope when it was given to him. 

To the best of your knowledge, he told you there was nothing in the 
envelope ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. That is correct. I have the envelope at the shop 
someplace. In fact, I was looking for it when the investigator was 
there. 

Senator Kennepy. There still is a basic discrepancy between your 
story or Mr. Porter’s story and Mr. Caldwell’s. On the other hand, 
I don’t see a logical explanation for Mr. Caldwell to turn the envelope 
over to Mr. Porter unless there was something in it. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I didn’t even know Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the conversation that took place at the 
time he came out ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. It basically was on union dealings, about making 
payoffs to the unions and different things like that. Mike Porter 
was a member of the Steamfitters local for a number of years. 1 
was a member in good standing of our Sheet Metal local for a num- 
ber of years, and we saw no reason why we should have to pay off 
the union, especially in getting started. 

You need all the money you can get. It just started out in a heated 
discussion and that was it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet Mr. Porter there ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetv. I met him that day for the first time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have this discussion about payoffs? 

Mr. CaLtpwe.t. I had no discussion with the man. I never met the 
man until I walked in that house. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say that he was going to turn this over to Mr. 
Kefauver ? 

Mr. CaLtpwe.u. Not a word. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any conversation with Mr. Porter at 
all? 

Mr. Catpwett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. None at all? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. None at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say Mr. Porter did discuss this ? 

Mr. Liscnerr. That is right. 

Mr. Caupwe.u. The only man I talked to was Mr. Lischett. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you know he was there / 

Mr. CaLtpwe.i. There were two men in the house. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet Mr. Porter / 

Mr. Catpwetu. I met him for the first time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversation did you have with him ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I had none with him because he was a steamfitter 
and didn’t come under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kennepy. He didn’t say anything to you‘ 

Mr. Catpwe.. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you meet him / 

Mr. Catpweui. Mr. Porter? At the house where they were work- 


ing. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Inside the house or outside / 

Mr. Caupwe .. Inside the house. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was never any discussion about labor union 
officials shaking down employers ? 

Mr. CaLpweLL. Not a thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say there was? 

Mr. Liscuetr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long were you out there with Mr. Porter and 
this gentleman ? 

Mr. CatpweL. I would say I was there for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why were you there for 15 minutes / 

Mr. CaLpwELL. We were just talking about business and the job 
they were doing. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought you just returned the envelope to them 
and said, “Here is your money back,” and he didn’t say anything. 

Mr. CaupweLu. I did that. He didn’t say nothing. I gave the 
envelope to Mr. Lischett. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you left ? 

Mr. CatpweLu. Then I left. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did the rest of the 144% minutes go? 

Mr. Caupwe._. When I went in there I handed Mr. Lischett the 
envelope and told him that he had come down to my office and handed 
it to the girl, and I didn’t know what it was for. 

Mr. Kennepy. Right. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Mr. Lischett took the envelope, took the money 
out of it and put it in his pocket and said no more about it. Then I 

talked about the job that they were doing, and I left. 

It might have been 10 minutes; it might have been 12 minutes. I 
don’t know the exact time. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you talked to Mr. Lischett about the job? 

Mr. Caupwe.u. Mr. Lischett; and I met Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you didn’t have any conversation ? 

Mr. CaLpwe.t. No conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was just about generally the work out there ? 

Mr. CaLpweLu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. If somebody had just tried to bribe you with $200, 
why did you carry on this conversation with him about general busi- 
ness conditions ? 

Mr. CaLpwe.v. Well, after all, he was one of my contacts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Weren't you outraged that he tried to bribe you ? 

Mr. CatpweL.. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you have a conversation with him / 

Mr. CaLtpweE.u. Well, that is an everyday occurrence. 

Mr. Kennepy. Bribing? 

Mr. CaLpweELi. No; having a conversation with a contractor. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you ever had this experience before, that 
somebody came in and left $300 or $400 on your desk ? 

Mr. CaLpwELL. Never did. 

The CuatrMaAn. That was an unusual thing, too, was it not ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. To have him leave it there / 

The CHarrMAN. I mean this money being left there for you. 

Mr. CaLpweLi. It was very unusual. I don’t know what it was all 
about. 
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The CHarrMAN. Have you ever had that experience before ? 

Mr. CaLpwELL. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Have you, Mr. Troutman? 

Mr. Troutman. Never. 

The CHARMAN. You never had such an experience before ¢ 

Mr. TroutTMAN. Never. 

The Cuarrman. Then it would be a most unusual thing. 

Mr. CaLpweE LL. It was unusual. 

The CuHarrman. How can you account for a man walking in there 
and laying down $200? 

Mr. CaLpwe... I couldn’t account for it. 

The CuarrMaAn. You can’t account for it now? 

Mr. CaLpwELL. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is a strange thing. 

Can you give an accounting for | it, other than what you have given ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The accounting you have given you swear is 
correct ? 

Mr. Liscuerrt. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was in order for you to start business ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. In order for me to do new construction, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you that he wanted the $400 prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Liscuerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you paid the $400 at his request ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are directly contradicting in your testimony on 
this point ? 

Mr. Liscuetr. I am contradicting Mr. Caldwell. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you say that you gave the envelope to Mr. 
Lischett ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweE.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Lischett, did you say that he gave the en- 
velope to Mike Porter? 

Mr. Liscuerr. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. He didn't hand it to you? 

Mr. Liscuetr. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. He stated that you opened the envelope and 
put the money in your pocket. You state that he gave it to Mr. Por- 
ter, and Mr. Porter held it for 4 or 5 minutes and then showed it to 
you, and at that time it was empty / 

Mr. Liscuertr. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. It seems to me that Mr. Porter is a witness to 
this thing very clearly and should be able to settle this matter. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is Mr. Porter's first name ? 

Mr. Liscuerr. Melvin. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have also had testimony of Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would like to have him come forward. We had 
testimony that he paid. 

The CHairMAN. Come forward, Mr. Moore. 

You will remain under your same oath. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Moore, did you in fact pay Mr. Caldwell $300 
at one time and $150 at another time? 

Mr. Moore. We paid $300 for the original shop when we started 
out, and then the other time I paid $150. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was paid to Mr. Caldwell / 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was put down on the bench and he was the one 
that was in the room; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. The first time. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he requested that you pay the money; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this correct, Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. CaLpweEL.. No, sir; it is not correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the $150, the second payment that you made, 
was that requested by Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you paid him the money at that time? 

Mr. Moore. I took that down to the hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. And put it on a table / 

Mr. Moors. On a desk. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was present’ He told you to put the money 
there? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they was in the hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you to put the money there / 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you to bring the money down to the 
union headquarters ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that correct, Mr. Caldwell / 

Mr. Catpwe.v. Incorrect. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never received any money at all from Mr. 
Moore / 

Mr. CaLpwE.LL. None whatever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any money or anything of value 
directly or indirectly from any contractor ? 

Mr. CaLpwe.u. Nothing outside a fruitcake, a basket of fruit, or a 
bottle of whisky at Christmas. 

Mr. Kennepy. Anything worth more than $50 / 

Mr. CatpweELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive anything of value worth more 
than $50 directly or indirectly from any contractor ¢ 

Mr. CaLpwe.L. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive anything of value worth more 
than $50 directly or indirectly / 

Mr. Troutman. I don’t believe so, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean you don’t think so / 

Mr. Troutman. Well, I don’t know the value of some of these 
things, a couple of bottles of whisky. It might be $2 a bottle or—I 
am not a judge of whisky. 

Mr. Kennepy. Other than the two bottles of whisky, did you ever 
receive anything of value from any contractor, directly or indirectly / 

Mr. Troutman. No. Cigarettes or baskets of fruits. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is not above $50? 

Mr. Troutman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you never received anything of value directly 
or indirectly from any contractor ? 

Mr. Trourman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could wecall Mr. Wells, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Wells, come forward, please. 

You will remain under the same oath. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have testified here under oath about the pay- 
ments to Mr. Caldwell of $150 and then $200 and $400. 

Mr. WeEtLs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did make those payments to him ? 

Mr. WE Ls. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You gave it to him in cash? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he requested the money from you ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make those payments / 

Mr. CAaLpwe.t. I didn’t receive the money. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever request the money from him / 

Mr. CALpwELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So this testimony of Mr. Wells is inaccurate, untrue ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is the testimony of Mr. Caldwell that he denies that 
he requested the payments and denies that he received the payments 
inaccurate and untrue, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wetis. Would you repeat that, please / 

Mr. Kennepy. Is the testimony of Mr. Caldwell when he denies 
that he received the payments from you inaccurate and untrue? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. It is untrue. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Is there anything of these other witnesses / 

Mr. Kennepy. Not now, Mr. Chairman. We might have Mr. Cald- 
well stand by. 

The CuarrMANn. You will not need the other witness ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarrman. I think, Mr. Troutman, you may be excused from 
further attendance at this time. 

Mr. Caldwell, it may be well for you to remain over until tomorrow. 
There may be some further testimony that you will be confronted 
with. 

Mr. Troutman. Thank you. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. Thank you. 

Mr. Conen. Senator, at what time tomorrow do you wish Mr, Cald- 
well to return / 

The Cuarrman. When we recess, it will be until 10:30 in the 
morning. 

Mr. Couen. Are the other witnesses excused at this time / 

The CHarrman. Counsel suggested we get started at 10 o'clock. 


That will be all right with me, so the recess will be until 10 o’clock in 


the morning. 
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Mr. Conen. I wanted to ask whether the witnesses Kaberlein, 
Howard, Cronin, would also be requested to return tomorrow or 
whether they are excused at this time until further notice. 

The Cuartrman. I believe they can be excused. 

Will you need them ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, as long as we have the understanding to contact 
Mr. Cohen. 

The Cuatrman. May I say with respect to the-witnesses you have 
represented, Mr. Cohen, do I understand that if further testimony is 
needed, you will be responsible for seeing that they return without 
further subpena / 

Mr. Couen. I think I arranged for their appearance thus far. 

The Cuatrman. If there is any question I want to call them up here 
now and put them under recognizance to reappear. 

Mr. Cowen. You mean you are holding the same subpena in effect, 
Senator ? 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Conen. They will be given their travel allowance, and so 
forth? 

The CuHatrman. Yes. There is no question about that. If you 
accept recognizance for them to reappear at such time as the com- 
mittee may desire, if it does, further testimony from them without 
being subpenaed, resubpenaed, they will remain under their present 
subpena, they will be given reasonable notice of the time and place 
where this committee desires to hear them. In all probability, that 
place will be right here. 

Mr. Couen. I will rely on your sense of fairness as to what is rea- 
sonable notice, and we will be guided accordingly. 

The Cuarrman. And you will be responsible for their presence, as 
their counsel. 

Mr. Conen. Within the reach of my ability, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Tracy. 

The Cuairman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God / 


Mr. Tracy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES T. TRACY, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
GEORGE F. CALLAGHAN 


The Cuairman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Tracy. James T. Tracy, 1642 Uland Avenue, Chicago, III., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Sheet Metal Workers International Union, 
Loca] 73. 

The CHarrMANn. You have counsel, Mr. Tracy? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; I do. 

The CuarrMan. Will you identify yourself, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. CaLiacHan. George F. Callaghan, 105 West Adams, Chicago, 
member of the Illinois bar. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with the Sheet Metal 
Workers ? 
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Mr. Tracy. I was with the Sheet Metal Workers, Local 159, from 
1929 to 1944, when the amalgamated local 159 was 73, and I have been 
with them since. I have been secretary-treasurer of the union since 
1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been secretary-treasurer / 

Mr. Tracy. Since 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. Since 1948? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received $350 a week salary 

Mr. Tracy. $18,200 a year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And $258 a month expense allowance? 

Mr. Tracy. No; I received $3,100 in expense account. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any other source of income since 1950 
other than your Sheet Metal Workers? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. What has that been ? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, I get expenses from the Sheet Metal Workers 
International Union, if I am sent on conventions or to meetings, and 
I have some stock, and I was president of a building company. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the building company ? 

Mr. Tracy. Kern-Weber Corp 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that ? 

Mr. Tracy. Kern & Weber Corp 

Mr. Kennepy. Beyond that, have you had any other source of 
income ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. Just from my stock. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the stock in ; stock in what companies ? 

Mr. Tracy. The Able Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of a company is that ? 

Mr. Tracy. A sign-erecting company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isthat in Chicago? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Any other company ? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, have you heard of the practice of requiring 
contractors to pay a certain amount of money in order to open up a 
union shop ? 

Mr. Tracy. No; I haven't. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever received any money from any con- 
tractors, directly or indirectly, yourself ? 

Mr. Tracy. No,sir; I haven't. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have not ! 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of any of your fellow union officials 
who have received any money directly or indirectly from any such 
shop ? : 
Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you received anything of value directly or in- 
directly—and when I speak of value, I mean more than $50—directly 
or indirectly from any contractor ? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have your records available? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Could you make those available to the committee? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you want to turn them over / 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 

The CHarrman. You were served with a subpena for these records. 
were you! 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; I was. 

The Cuatrman. Have you complied with the subpena by delivering 
all of the records and by bringing all of the records here ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuarrman. All of the records called for by the subpena ? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, I am short some checks, of 1954 and 1955 and 
1956, that the Internal Revenue just has gotten through going over 
those years with me, and we have been housecleaning and I don't 
know whether the records of the checks are there, but the bank state 
ments are there, and I don’t know whether they are in my home or 
office, but I think that I will try to find them. 

The CHarrMan. You have complied as fully as you could or have 
been able to up to date? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. There are some missing that you may be able to 
find ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right; they are canceled checks. 

The Cuarrman. There are some canceled checks ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all that is missing, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right; as far as I know. 

The CHatrman. All right. You may deliver to a member of the 
staff, or the clerk of the committee may receive the documents and the 
records. 

Mr. CatiaGHan. He would like to have a receipt for the docu 
ments. 

The CuHarrMan. You will get a receipt. We will prepare a receipt 
for them. 

Mr. Kennepy. That will be all for Mr. Tracy until we have had an 
opportunity to examine the records. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may stand aside, and we will arrange with 
the clerk and the clerk will give you a receipt for the records. 

Mr. CaLLaGHan. May we be excused? We will stand, subject to 
reasonable notice, of course. 

The Cuairman. All right, under the present subpena, subject to 
call at such time as the committee may need further testimony from 
you, Mr. Tracy. 

Is there anything further this afternoon / 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair may announce that subject to one or 
two other witnesses whom we will try to procure, whose testimony we 
will try to get in connection with this matter of shakedown and 
racketeering in connection with the Sheet Metal Workers Union, along 
the lines of the testimony that has been developed here—subject to 
getting these witnesses available and getting their testimony, this will 
conclude that phase of this series of heari ings. 
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The Chair has previously observed in the course of the taking of 
the testimony that there is considerable evidence or testimony of wit- 
nesses before the committee in this particular series of hearings that 
is in irreconcilable conflict. There is no way to reconcile it and find 
the truth. There is no way to accept it as being honest differences of 
opinion, and there is definitely willful perjury present before this 
committee, having been committed by some of the witnesses who have 
testified. 

The committee has no power to prosecute or to enforce the laws 
against perjury or any othercrime. For that reason, as we have here- 
tofore stated this complete record will go to the Justice Department, 
because those who have imposed upon this committee and upon their 
Government by coming here and willfully perjuring themselves, belong 
in the penitentiary, and I hope that will be the end result, and the 
fruits of the labors of the Justice Department, who has the respon- 
sibility for pursuing it and to the end that justice may be meted out 
to those who are guilty. 

Are there any further statements / 

Of course, it goes without saying that as counsel has suggested to 
me, this practice we find from evidence before the committee is going 
on, this shakedown and this paying for the privilege of working, and 
paying for the privilege of operating a business or buying what we 

call labor peace, this 1s not the only instance of it. We have had 
the, 

It is an outrageous situation, and it is un-American, and it should 
not prevail or be permitted to exist in any decent society anywhere. 
It is a parasite upon the economy of this country. There is hardly 
anvthing that you could say about it that could be restrained. 

I am hopeful that not only the Justice Department will be able to 
perform with effective results, but I am also hopeful that the Congress 
of the United States will meet its responsibility by the enactment of 
legislation, not union-busting legislation, but racketeer and gangster 
and hoodlum and thug and crook and criminal busting legislation. 

These practices, these evil practices, and these improper activities 
that we have discovered prevail in some areas must be stopped. If the 
Congress fails to enact such legislation, in my judgment it will be 
seriously derelict in its responsibility, and the whole country will 
suffer as a result of its failure, and lack of courage to meet its respon- 
sibility, and I hope all good citizens in this country will support the 
effort that will be made to get legislation to deal with these elements 
that are not only unwholesome, but are criminal, not only in intent, 
but in their purposes and in their activities. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Thursday, December 4, 1958.) 
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Exuisir No. 1B 
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ExuisBit No. 1C 
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Exuisir No. 2A 
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dames P. Johnson, Second Vice President 
Continental-lllinois National Sank and Trust Compan) 
Chicago 90, lllinois 


Dear Jim: 


This is to advise that our Sales Vice President, Mr. ©. Le Burrows, wiil 
be in Chicaro on cr about December 20 and, at that time, will be in need 
of a sizeable amount of cash. Acrordingly, we have issued our Check #5671, 
dated December 1, 1951, payable to your bank in the amount of $5,000. Mr. 
Burrows will have this check in his possession, along with a copy of this 
letter, when he calls upon you. 


IT am quite sure that you are acquainted with Mr. Burrows since he visited 
your bank in May, 1952, and, at that time, obtained a sizeable amount of 
cash. 1 should mention, also, that in case you need signature identifi- 
cation, his signature’ ig on file at your bank. 

Thank you for the courtesies extended to Mr. Burrows. 


Cordially, 


James A. Dye 
Assistant Secretary 


EIVED 
RE 9 yao4 
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The Coleman Company, Inc. 
wee tar’ fe Re ee OF 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES FOR HEATING Fe a 
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Factores f os : mont caappe 
ewe in Kanees mt tre ¥ 
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canega Wiewira 1, Kanaan 
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HOME GAS COD. 
‘Propane 
The | levee «Wodera Duel 
OMmEST © COmmeRCciay © mOUBTRMIAL © 4UTOMROTIVE 
166 «= @~war 86 GowTe 
Gean'’s Pace 
DRESGOn 


Oetober lh, 195h 


Me. Co ig Burrows 

The Colemm Ce., Ins. 

Wiehite, Lanes 

Dear Mr. Burrow: 

In reply to your letter ef October Hh, Te name ant address 


of the leeal Unies business agent is, Jchn Inodgrass, c/e 
Central Labor Council, “oyle Gldg, Grants Pass, regon, 


Yours truly, 
abe % Om aay 
— 
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indo Semis, Boeale, Bine.» 

race OMe \ emrngpies 
The Higteersy FO Bema 
QGreme Pase, Ovegen 
Dear Mr, Bekshas: 


Teaake fer your letter of October !4 regarding your Unten problem. This 

eect of thing cometimes requires = Little time as ) oe cana readiiy under stand; 

however, I will start checking into the matter immediately and wil! ye: in 

teech with you ae seen oc | have anything of a concrete mature ico report. 
Youre very truiy, 


THE COLAMAN COMPANY, INC. 


GC. & Bucrewe: mans 
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; December 24, 194. 


iw. Carl Burrows, 
Coleman Company, . 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Dear Sir, 


On December 21, 1954, at the LaSalle hotel in 
Chicago, you handed me an envelope together with some 
correspondence from a Grants Pass, Oreron firm and sug- 
gested that I examine the tter anc the contents of the 
envelope at my leisure. 


When tim rmitt | reac the correspondence 
you handed me an: unine¢ the contents of the pan. OR 
it was then tha’ scovere?t that you handed me $5000.00. 
Had I mown what t! 2 contained when } was with 
you i i i re* ; it to you unopened. 


2 ~y uncer any circumstances 


, r herewith a cashiers check in 
: mount vering the above. I am retaining 
in v Lhe rr ndence you Pave me from the 
a ~~ ¥ 2 ° ry sv rr e 
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HOW. Ga 
Promine 
The Ultra Modern Fuel 
AEST Ce ORR LAL@INUUSTHIA' AAMT OMOTIVE 

66 HIGHTAY vl SOUTH 
SOARPRES OED 
mse r 


Ad 
moet 
ty i 


saptembor 24, 1954. 


Colemin Purnaces, 
Wichita, Kansas, 


Gent! emen: 


It has been our understan‘ine that Coleman Pree 
fabricate! duct systems are manufactured by Union 
lnbor an! that it has been definitely established | 
that these systems fo not require sheet metal workers 


to mixe the installations. . 


vur local Union has been giving us a bit of trouble 
oy insistinc that we use their Union sheet metal warkers 


ad) our jobs. 


Will you please give us all the facts regarding this 
aeeeize 


er - 


If possible, cet us a a letter from the National Unica 
Heatquarters confirming same, 


HOM GAS. COMPARY 


a 
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Oy insisting that = air sect get). workers 
on @il cur fote, 

Will Pou tr esse “e ' eca~ting is 
matter? 

If -wesivuie, -¢° ‘ u 

Headquarters , 
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